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different tale.’ ‘Pray, ma’am, be so good as state some 
itute the | 18 IT TO BE BELIEVED? particulars.’ ‘I had lived in the country in bad health 
of a com. fami} One of the most curious features of our age is the mul- | for a considerable number of years, never receiving the 


titude of novel systems which go about claiming faith, 
| each showing a tolerably imposing list of testimonies 
| and evidences, but which the bulk of the community 
| show no inclination to receive. This has become a mat- 
| ter of so much importance with regard to both the 
| comfort of individuals and the interests of truth, that 
| gfew remarks upon it, in which I shall aim at perfect 
} canfour, may not be superfluous. 
} 1 shall suppose a simple member of the public, with- 
|| out prejudices on either side, to hear of hydropathy as 
| one of the quack delusions of the day, cunningly de- 
| vised fur the purpose of extracting money from the 
| purses of the unwary. Having received this im- 
ion, he meets an elderly gentleman at a dinner 
party, who makes himself remarkable by taking no 
} beverage save water. This unusual circumstance leads 
| to @ conversation, in which the stranger informs him 
| that he is under hydropathic treatment. ‘Oh, indeed ; 
| how very strange! Pray, what do you do? ‘Why, 
} says the other, ‘I drink two goblets of water every 
| tight, and as much every morning. In the morning 
also I rise about five, wrap myself in a thoroughly- 
faked sheet, and lie down again with a great load of 
| bed-clothes over me. This throws me into a violent 


| Perspiration, in the height of which I start up and 
ing & j plunge into a cold bath; after this I dress, take a 
my wie | walk, and come in to breakfast with the appetite of an 
he webbed Ma} ome’ ‘And what is all this for?” ‘Why, I was long 
he aquatic avery bad state of health, and got no good from any 
f wing, ap } doctor. I was travelling on the continent, when by 


| chance, walking on the boulevards at Frankfort, I met 
| Mr ——, the well-known English convert to the system 
| of Priessnitz. A conversation with him induced me to 
} company him to the establishment of that extra- 
j otdinary man in Silesia. I there put myself under 
the hydropathic treatment, and was soon completely 
cared.’ ‘And do you now put entire faith in hydro- 
?” ‘Of course I do,’ responds the elderly gentle- 
re in an animated tone ; ‘I should be sadly ungrateful 
I did not, for it has certainly been the immediate 
Means of giving me health and prolonging my life.’ 
‘How strange!’ So much for hydropathy. 
The simple member of the public—for convenience 
us call him Mr Smith—soon after steps up to the 
ing-room, where he falls into conversation with a 
idy of somewhat delicate appearance sitting upon a 
fired sofa. He soon hears something which induces 
Simi to ask if she believes in homeopathy. ‘Oh yes; 
Mad with good reason too.’ ‘Indeed! I have been told 
a2 medical men that it is the greatest possible 
anility.’ ‘Well, they may think so; but I judge 
y from my own experience, which tells me a very 


; 
——-——_ —e. 


least benefit from ordinary medical practice. Hearing of 
a friend who had consulted a homeopathic doctor with 
advantage, I went to do so also. He carefully inquired 
into the case, and said he would send me some medi- 
cines. Soon after, I received a letter from him, accom- 
panied by a paper of advices and instructions, and also 
a series of powders, the whole being under one penny 
postage label. I followed my instructions implicitly, 
and in a fortnight began to feel myself better; nor did 
the improvement stop till I was entirely restored to 
health.’ ‘But might not the cure be owing to other 
causes, or to the mere faith you put in the new tfeat- | 
ment?’ ‘I cannot think so,’ rejoins the lady; ‘for all 
other circumstances were as they had been for several 
years, and I rather doubted than believed in the efficacy 
of the homeopathic system.’ There is no more to be | 
said by Mr Smith, who only can wonder that indi- | 
viduals should be under such impressions when the | 
public at large are so differently disposed. | 

| 

} 


The other gentlemen by and by come to the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr Smith gets engaged with a small | 
party composed of both sexes, who have chanced to seat | 
themselves in a recess favourable for conversation. Some 
one introduces the subject of mesmerism, at which two | 
or three break out into a laugh of scornful scepticism, 
while others look rather grave. A respectable, this- | 
world-looking person says, ‘Well, you may laugh, but 
Iam a believer in mesmerism.’ At which those who 
laughed before laugh again, but in a style not calcu- 
lated to offend. Mr Smith sits in maiden meditation 
fancy-free. He knows nothing for or against mesmerism ; 
he only feels a little interest in it as a mere matter of 
curiosity. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘let me hear what has made 
you a believer in mesmerism.’ ‘I shall willingly do so,’ 
answers the convert. ‘At the time when the science, 
if it be one, was first exciting curiosity in the town near 
which I live, I was tempted to try it upon a boy in my 
employment, whom I supposed extremely unlikely to 
know anything about it. He was quickly thrown into 
the sleep, and I then proceeded to touch his head in 
various places. The manifestations which followed were 
precisely those which I had understood were witnessed 
elsewhere. Conceiving that the whole question de- 
pended upon the probity of the boy, I took pains to 
ascertain if he had ever shown himself as possessed of 
any knowledge such as might enable him to deceive me, 
if so inclined, when I found the most satisfactory reasons 
for a contrary conclusion. Since then, I have heard of 
many cases where deception on either side was as much 
shut out as in this case of mine ; so I humbly conceive 
that mesmerism must be a truth of nature, though not 


ae rte 


observed ‘as such till recent times.’ an 
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gentleman, ‘can give testimony in favour of one of the 
alleged wonders of mesmerism. I was asked one day to 
the lodgings of a dentist, who had come to our town in 
the course of a professional tour. It was to witness the 
extraction of a tooth while the patient, a boy, was 
under the mesmeric sleep. I willingly went, though 
extremely sceptical. Before the operation, I inspected 
and felt the tooth which was to be operated upon. It 
was unquestionably firmly fixed in the jaw, and, what 
was worthy of note, it was a strong eye-tooth—a kind 
which, it is well known, are usually somewhat more 
hard to extract than others, Well, this usually painful 
operation took place, and I certainly, with all my care, 
failed to see the slightest symptom of a feeling of pain 
in the countenance of the patient, who, on awaking, 
expressed a very natural-looking surprise that his tooth 
was gone. I may add that the boy was the son of a 
person of character living in our town, and no way to 
be suspected of collusion with the operator for any de- 
ceptious purpose.’ ‘These things make Mr Smith 
wonder very much, and he begins to think there must 
be more things in the earth than had hitherto been 
dreamt of in his philosophy. 

In this mood he rises to walk home, and as another 
gentleman has to go the same way, they propose pro- 
ceeding together. Of this Mr Smith is very glad, as he 
had remarked that his companion appeared one of the 
most intelligent and agreeable men in the company. 
They enter into conversation on the subject of mes- 
merism, and Mr Smith makes the remark, that what 
adds to his difficulties in that case, is the sanction which 
it seems to give to another of the follies of the age, 
phrenology. ‘For of course,’ says he, ‘the supposition 
that there can be any connexion between a bump on the 
skull and a particular mental disposition or power, is 
the greatest folly imaginable.’ ‘Iam afraid,’ remarks 
the other, ‘that I must differ from you there, though 
not exactly upon the grounds which you state. The 
presumed connexion is not between a mental disposi- 
tion and an external feature of the head, but between 
the disposition and a mass of brain within, which is in 
reality the organ of the disposition, and the volume of 
which, other circumstances being equal, indicates the 
degree of energy of that mental affection.’ ‘Oh, then, 
you are a phrenologist. I beg your pardon for my re- 
mark. But may I inquire what evidence you have 
yourself had for this system, that you are so confident 
in professing it?? ‘Why, I have on so many occasions 
found a correspondence between large development of 
certain organs and the ordinary unconscious manifesta- 
tions of the individual, that I cannot doubt of the system 
being in the main true. For example, I have been in a 

blic room in a city where I was a stranger, but where 
Phave been attended by a friend to whom the company 
were generally known. I have marked uncommon deve- 
lopments in individuals, and, on inquiry, found that the 
leading features of their character corresponded. Every 
day I hear of silly people going to a trading phrenologist, 
and coming away surprised at his detections of their 
¢ ; whereas this seems to me no more a wonder 
than would be his telling them, from the form and vo- 
lume of their muscular system, whether they were strong 
or weak.’ ‘I must own, however,’ says Mr Smith, ‘that 
these head-inspectors have rather added to my prejudice 
against the science: it makes it look so like palmistry 
and divination.’ ‘Ido not wonder at such being your 
sentiments, for they quite agree with my own. Indeed 
I think p’ me is damaged more by a class of its own 


pes net 
viduals, but as a basis for a system of mental philo- 
4 ( us, first, that the mind is with 


- four hundred out of 


what are the various faculties of the mind—a point not | 
determined by the metaphysical inquirers. Thus, we 
have the satisfaction of seeing mind brought, as it were, 
within the circle of nature, and ted on as some. 
thing clear and distinct, instead of the unsatisfactory yo. | 
latile mx it has hitherto been. With such conceptions | 
respecting the mind, and viewing it as a thing under law, || 
like all other departments of nature, we come to see in it |} 
the traces of an Almighty hand, as in the more obvions |} 
parts of our organization. We also acquire definite and | 
serviceable ideas as to the means of training, improving, 
and regulating it—the practice to be followed where it |} 
is diseased—the duty of sound society towards the cri. | 
minal—and many other questions upon which we haye |) 
hitherto felt as men wandering in the dark. These | | 
conceive to be amongst the uses of this much-despiseg |! 
system. To the world at large I know my words would 
be foolishness; but this cannot prevent me from being 
sensible of the merits of the system, from which I every 
day am deriving some practical benefit.’ Smith is 
surprised to hear so much that is plausible said by 4 
sensible-looking person in behalf of what he had always 
been accustomed to regard as a tissue of mere whim and 
absurdity, and takes leave of his companion with a de: 
claration that, for his part, he scarcely knows what to 
think of it. 
I have here supposed an individual coming in contact 
with a few of the more conspicuous hypotheses of the 
day, and reported only such testimonies about them as 


I have myself actually heard from the lips of respect. |! 
able persons. Go where one will, he finds individuals 
under these and similar convictions, while the bulk of 
the community either give no attention at all, or only 
occasionally indulge in a complacent laugh. It cannot 
be said that any of the systems have a recognized exis- 
tence, and yet there are multitudes to whom they are 4 
form of faith, and who are consequently actuated by 
them in much of their thoughts and actions. Of this 
we have a striking and unequivocal proof in the multi- 
tude of publications to which the various systems give 
rise: certainly, the books on the two last would form 
of themselves a bulky library. As to homeopathy, |} 
we hear of four thousand patients treated in one year | 
on this system in the town of Liverpool alone. An 
equal number of copies of a small book on homeopath 
are stated to have been sold. There is a hydropatly 
society, I observe, in our own city. All of these, I re- } 
peat, are curious features of our age. Errors they may 

be to the last extent required by their opponents, but 
they are also, in themselves, remarkable facts, and it 
seems desirable that some distinct ideas should be ar- jj 
rived at as to the view which ought to be taken of 
them. 
We hear it repeatedly proclaimed by the partisans of | 
these new systems, that the opposition they meet with | 
is no more than what has been experienced by the cir- | 

culation of the blood, Newton’s physical laws, and many 
other truths now generally accepted. And this is very | 
| 


———— 


_ 


. 


true, and it may be that these systems are also well- 
founded, and therefore are now unjustly opposed. But 
unfortunately the same argument might be adduced in 
behalf of the most ridiculous dream that ever proceeded 
from a visionary’s brain. And it is necessary to re- 
member, that for every one of the new ideas which have 
asserted their soundness, and gained a deserved place in | 
our philosophy, there have been multitudes which | 
perished by the wayside, and deserved to perish. | 
Clearly, this argument can only have weight to a cer- | 
tain degree. Say that there have been five hundred 
new hypotheses within the last two centuries, and that | 
five of these have proved true. This only would allow 
one chance in a hundred for the probability of a good 
issue to any new h is. Were it otherwise, 

e five had proved true, then the 
chances in favour would have been four to one. Now, 
it is impossible to say exactly how many theories, ott 
of all that have been suggested within the last two cen- 


how, we cannot say), and second, 
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turies, have come to be established ; but certainly the 
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oint not ji od mae ys Re 

|| number rejected greatly exceeds ac- 
re Be || cepted. We are not, therefore, to wonder that mankind 
© sont MM) jn general are incredulous, and say, Who shall show us 


They act on the strength of a Vast expe- 


der law, | || simplest 


see in it | ali as deceivers. It may be said, But why not examine, 
obvions | and condemn only on special grounds? The answer is, 
nite and |} is no time to examine. Men must be content, in 


where it I and by references from one thing to an- 


} 
proving, i | the multiplicity of their avocations, to judge by general 
the eri. | | other. If many novelties in medicine have in the long- 


we have || Fun proved mere crotchets, or worse, all such novelties 
These | i must unavoidably be looked on in the same light by the 
despised \MMl|\ bulk of the community. The difficulty, as far as the 
is would mass is concerned, seems insurmountable; but there is 
ym being still a chance for all such doctrines that have any truth 


Ie in them, in the protection which they are sure to find 


smith is from a few who either have happened to enjoy opportu- 
aid by a nities of acquiring special knowledge, or are naturally 
d always disposed to take up with novelties. By favour of such 
shim and they are usually enabled to maintain a struggle 
ith a des till the time of general favour arrives. 
; what to Another difficulty lies in the uncertain nature of all 
evidence. A man says, I'll believe my own eyes, and 
n contact thinks himself a very knowing person; but let him go 
es of the to Herr Dobler or the Northern Wizard, and then say 
them as how far his eyes are to be trusted. He feels disposed 


- respect. | | to put trust in competent eye-witnesses; but the 


dividuals simplest fact is generally found reported differently by 
2 bulk of || different witnesses. For example, the circumstances 
, or only Wy) attending the escape of the Count de Provence (after- 
It cannot |g} Wards Louis XVIIL) from Paris, have been stated with 
ized exis- | a violent discrepancy by himself and another person ; 
ney are 4 |i and the only cause for the difference that can be de- 
uated by |i tected, lies in the fact of their having come up to the 

Of this coach by different sides. And not only do men see 


he multi- things differently, and therefore take up diverse im- 


tems give ||fam)| pressions of them, but it is next to impossible to report 
yuld form rigidly what is seen: we unconsciously theorise about 
eopathy, |) the most trivial facts, and state them with a mixture of 
one year imagination. Perhaps nothing is so well calculated to 


moderate our ideas of the value of human testimony, 
sa recollection of the many impossible things which 
been well attested. For example, at the Hertford 
| tasizes, in 1629, a clergyman came before Sir John May- 
} nard, and deposed with regard to a murder which had 


one. An | 


ese, I re- | 
they may | 


ents, but been committed in his parish, ‘That the body, being 
ts, and it taken out of the grave thirty days after the party’s 
ld be ar- | death, and lying on the grass, and the four defen- 
taken of MN dants (suspected of murdering her) being required, 

each of them touched the dead body; whereupon the 
rtisans of | brow of the dead, which before was of a livid and 
meet with tarrion colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat 
yy the cir- on it, which increased by degrees, till the sweat ran 
and many in drops on the face; the brow turned to a lively 


and fresh colour; and the deceased opened one of 


ris is very | 
yt: well her eyes and shut it again three several times: she 
sed. But |i) lixewise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 


dduced in {Mm} times, and pulled it in again, and the finger dropped 
seeeallll } tlood on the grass.’ All this was confirmed by the tes- 


ry to re timony of the minister of the adjoining parish. Another 
hich have |Mmi “ample. There are few things more amply evidenced, 
d place in | | #8 far as the testimony of travellers will go, than that, 


ies. which (im every year at a place near Cairo, there was a resurrec- 


10 perish. i of a number of people, who had been killed there 
to a cer- Mm) %¢ an early period while met for Christian worship. 
e hundred |g) The dead bodies are described as being partially thrust 
, and tp from their graves, some to the extent of an arm or 
ould allow fm) €8 others of half the body, and this used to last for 
of a good jm *¥o or three days, after which all sank back once more 
rwise, and jm ito the ground. Several books published during the 
then the M) “ixteenth century state these particulars with the 
ne. Now, = gravity. In one called Meditations Historiques, 
eories, ott Philip Camerarius, it is set down by the author, 
t two cen- ae ‘that one Duplais, a goldsmith, a very intelli- 
rtainly the jm sent man, t five-and-forty years who had, 


‘when he was much younger, travelled in Egypt, told 


him that he had seen the same thing about fifteen 
years previous to their then conversation, in company 
with an apothecary from Chablis of the name of Claude 
Rocard, and several other Christians, the party being 
headed and conducted by another goldsmith of the 
name of Maniotti. He declared to me,’ says Camera- 
rius, ‘that he and several of his companions actually 
touched the limbs of the revivified corpses, and that he 
was on the point of laying hold of a child’s head, which 
was rising out of the ground, when an Egyptian who 
was there called out, “Kali, kali; ante matafardé,” 
which means, Leave it alone, leave it alone; you do 
not know what it is you touch.* When we consider 
how much room for doubt is left where we think we 
see most clearly, or have a testimony the most in- 
dubitable, it is evidently well that new systems, pro- 
fessedly depending upon facts, should be received 
with coolness. Then, again, as to those which may 
be considered as speculative questions, how often do 
they prove, after a few years, unworthy of the partial 
support they have received! For example, the doc- 
trine of Mr Malthus. Twenty years ago, none of 
the more active and forward-going intellects thought 
of doubting that theory, and those who did doubt it, 
were usually set down as men under the influence of 
prejudice. But time has passed, and this doctrine is 
now generally seen to be destitute of a sound founda- 
tion. Of course it is to be presumed that, if this 
strange theory had been admitted at once, and used as 
the basis of legislative measures, extensive error might 
have been committed, and serious consequences might 
have ensued. The heart of man has here been wiser 
than his head. The natural feelings always revolted 
from the Malthusian doctrine, though they could not 
well say why, and now they are seen to have been in 
the right. 

There is, on the other hand, a. scepticism which does 
not strictly follow reason, but depends in a great mea- 
sure upon ignorance, prejudice, self-conceit, and other 
unworthy feelings. We are apt to pronounce an unfa- 
vourable opinion of a new hypothesis without any exa- 
mination, merely because it does not agree with ideas al- 
ready established in our minds, when, if these ideas were 
rigidly tested, they might be found either erroneous, or 
far short of the full measure of the truth. It has been 
remarked by Adam Smith, as the cause of the feeling of 
wonder, that we lack something to connect our ordi- 
nary ideas with the new one presented to us: not seeing 
the whole chain of natural causes, we marvel. Now, 
marvelling is so agreeable to some minds as to form an 
inducement to their believing in novelties; while with 
others, of a more rigorous or cautious character, it pre- 
sents only a ground of suspicion. Thus to treat novel 


doctrines may be well so far; but if it be allowed to 


operate beyond the extent of a salutary caution, if we 
invariably shut our ears against new hypotheses, and 
persist in refusing them all opportunity of showing evi- 
dence in their own favour, merely because some weaker, 
wonder-loving persons receive them too readily, we 
obviously incur the risk of repressing the advance of 
truth. And it cannot be doubted that if those who 
receive all without discrimination are reprehensible, so 
also are those who reject all without discrimination. 
When their doing so is partly, as often happens, a re- 
sult of mean personal feelings, it is certainly worthy of 
the strongest reprobation. It is impossible to imagine 
a sincere lover of truth acting in such a manner. 
Viewing the liabilities to error on both sides, what is 
the duty of the simple member of the public with respect 
to the various new systems which meet him when he 
goes into the world? In one word, caution. Let him 
hear much, and say little. Let him receive with polite- 


ness, but a perfectly animpassioned mind, all the state- 
ments and arguments of the partisans of these doc- 
ama é 


* A fuller account of this extraordinary delusion 


work where one would expect it; namely, Hook’s novel of 
Gurney Married, vol. i, 265-269. ew 
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trines ; and at the same time let him hear with equal 
coolness the merely prejudiced objections and thought- 
less ridicule of those who choose to condemn in igno- 
rance. By and by the time for a definite judgment 
will arrive, and when it does so, he will be prepared for 
a verdict, without having to take any shame to himself, 
either on the score of the encouragement of falsehood 
or the repression of truth. 


THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 
A TALE. 
BY MRS JAMES GRAY. 
PART SECOND. 


*How is Clement to-day, Esther? inquired Mr Ful- 
wood, as he entered the small flower-plot before Mrs 
Grainger’s door, and kindly shook hands with the young 
girl who came forth to meet him. She was about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, tall and graceful in 
figure, and with a face, though not pretty, yet very 
pleasing. Her eyes, however, were soft and expressive, 
and the pal 


eness of her cheek was rendered more visible 
by the contrast of her dark, braided hair. A slight 

ush mounted to her temples as she replied, ‘I hope 
better—much better. The cough is subsiding, and he 
has had fewer of those terrible flushings. I think he 
will soon be strong again; do not you, sir?’—and she 
looked up anxiously in his face. 

*I think there is much in his own power, Esther,’ 
was the reply. ‘Clement is a fine creature, but too 
dreamy, too excitable, and, I must also say, too obstinate. 
So naturally delicate as his constitution is, it is almost 
too much for him to pursue his studies so as to enable 
him to take orders at all, and yet he will persist in 
striving for attainments which require strength and 
nerve far beyond what he possesses. But I shall say 
no more to him; I saw he was displeased with me the 
last time I spoke to him, and even his mother thought 
I was too severe.’ 

‘She alluded, I think, to your saying that such exer- 
tions as Clement was making were no better than sui- 
cide. She is proud of him, as is very natural; but she 
is uneasy about him many a time, and by no means 
wishes him to work so hard.’ 

‘Listen to me, Esther, whilst I tell you the truth. 
You know how Clement’s father brought worldly ruin 
on himself and his family by his wild speculations, and 
I can tell you that, in another form, the spirit of the 
father lives in the son.’ 

‘Surely, my dear sir, you cannot think for a moment 
that Clement is covetous, or that he is so overstraining 
mind and body in the hope of acquiring riches?’ 

‘Indeed I do not. Nevertheless he is speculating; 
| and the capital he is risking is his health, perhaps his 
life. Believe me, Esther, health is a talent as well as 
money, for which we must hereafter give an account. 
He is following after a shadowy fame, an unsubstantial 
triumph. I doubt much if he will ever overtake it.’ 
But by this time poor Esther's eyes were full of tears, 
and Mr Fulwood, changing his tone, entered the house, 
saying, ‘Come, we will go and see our patient. Iam 
truly glad you can tell me he is better.’ 

Esther Corbett was a niece of Mrs Grainger, who had 
been for the last few months residing at the cottage. 
She had been early deprived of her mother. Her father 
was captain of a merchantman; and her two young 
brothers, for whom she had kept house until lately, 
were already following their father’s fession. She 
had always the a favourite with Mrs Grainger, and on 
boing ee left alone, it had been arranged that she 
should board with her aunt. And truly, Esther Corbett 
was asa daughter to the lonely widow, lightening her 
household toils, attending to her comforts, and ‘m- 
ing all those little offices which are only well performed 
when the heart is in them. 

Clement Grainger had lately come home for the vaca- 
tion, and his name stood high amongst his comrades, 


over most of whom, by excessive assiduity, he had ob- 
tained a decided superiority. But what to another mi 
have been comparatively easy, to him was difficult. His 
intellect was, like his more than vigo. 
rous, his mind more imaginative than deep or reflective; 
the drudgery he submitted to, in order to acquire the 
character of a first-rate scholar, told terribly on both 
his mind and body. He could not be satisfied with the 
superficial knowledge which by happy chance might 
serve to drag him through an examination. He dared 
not be questioned on any subject of which he was not | 
thoroughly master in every part, for the very knowledge |} 
éhat failure was possible, might of itself have produced ! 
failure. He had no boldness, no dash in his manner of jj 
answering. He would have given the world for the care. H 
less confidence, and trust in good luck, with which he say | 
many below him both in talent and acquirements force 
their way on. But with all this, he was not satisfied with 
ordinary success, He aimed at prizes and honours, and | 
had already carried them off, on more occasions than one, | 
from confessedly clever competitors. It was just after | 
a hard struggle of this nature that he had returned | 
home, and the tears of pride with which his mother | 
hailed the news of his victory were chased away by less | 
happy drops as she remarked his flushed cheeks and | 
attenuated form. Days passed by, and though seriously | 
ill, Clement persisted in spending several hours of each | 
in study ; and long after the widow and her young in- | 
mate had retired to rest, his candle, secretly relighted, 
was shedding its faint lustre on his high pale forehead | 
and the thin hands that turned page after page of the 
Greek or Latin book with which he was engaged. But 
soon an attack of feverish cold and inflammation came 
on with such violence, that Clement was obliged, though | 
| 
i 
i 


reluctantly, to surrender himself to the care of doctor 
and nurse, and under their judicious treatment he was 
gradually recovering, when Mr Fulwood reached the 
cottage, and held the conversation with Esther which jj 
has been just recorded. As they entered the little par- jf 
lour, Clement, who was as usual surrounded by books |} 
and papers, arose to greet Mr Fulwood, whio could not | 
but admit that he was greatly improved in appearance | 
since he had last seen him. The young man’s satisfac- | 
tion at finding himself better, seemed, however, sadly | 
damped by regrets for the loss of time which his illness 
had caused. ‘ But I must make up for it now,’ he said, 
more as if he were thinking aloud than addressing him- 
self to any one. ‘If it had not been for this, I should 
have been sure of honours; but now it will be a hard 
struggle. I must not fail—I could not bear to fail! 
Although Mr Fulwood had vowed on a former occasion 
to argue with Clement Grainger no more, he found it 
impossible to forbear ; and in firm but kind language he | 
endeavoured to convince his patient of the folly, nay, the | 
actual wickedness, of continuing to make efforts so far 
beyond his strength. ‘If you would only be content, 
Clement,’ he said, ‘to walk in the plain path that is 
before you—to prepare yourself simply for what you 
have so often wished to be—a useful country clergy- 
man, depend upon it you would be performing your 
duty far better than in running after the name of being 
“a great scholar.” I am not, remember, decrying the 
usefulness of great learning in some persons; but let 
every one fill his proper place. Had Providence de- 
signed you for the course you will persist in forcing 
yourself into, depend upon it more bodily strength and 
healthier nerves would have been allotted to you. I 
following a phantom, you are taking the surest means 
to prevent your future usefulness, and to destroy your) 
own health and your mother’s happiness,’ - Mr Fulwood 
did not then know how deeply the happiness of another 
was concerned in Clement’s welfare, nor was Clement 
himself at all aware of the circumstance. 

Clement Grainger returned to college, bearing’ his 
anxious mother’s fervent blessings, and unconscio 

the object that was dearest to Esther 

heart.. But his mother was quicker in ing the 


discerning 
truth ; she had not been blinded by the splendid dreams 
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| of the future that rendered her son all but insensible to 
what was passing in the actual world around him, and 

| ghe rejoiced in the discovery of the state of Esther’s 

She already cherished a half-formed vision 
of 


her own place by the cheerful 

} the little mansion, and Esther, no longer Corbett, with 
| her light step and noiseless activity moving here and 
on her household duties—her daughter in very 

| deed and truth. ‘The picture was so soothing and de- 
} jightful, that she turned to contemplate it again and 
| again, until the coinage of her own hopes and dreams 
seemed like a real prospect, and she came to regard the 

| fature marriage of Clement with Esther as a thing that 
l| must at some time take place as inevitably as her own 


a pretty 


Another vacation came round, and again Clement was 
i} at home; still delicate in health, but apparently not 
worse than before. And so he came and went three or 
four times; and now he was at home for the last vaca- 
| tion that would occur before his necessary college course 
| would be completed. Then his mother, in the fulness 
| of her heart, spoke to him of all her hopes and wishes, 
| and was both surprised and disappointed at the quiet 
i] manner in which he listened to her. 
| ‘Indeed, mother,’ he said calmly, ‘I have no thoughts 
| of marrying; and I have never looked upon Esther 
as a friend and sister. I hope you have not 
to her on this subject?’ 
| ‘My darling Clement! my dear son! do you suppose 
| for one moment I would act so improperly? But can 
not see yourself that she loves you? Do you think 
intense anxiety, her earnest wishes for your welfare, 
could proceed from any other cause ?” 

*It never struck me before in that light, dear mother. 
| If it be really as you say——but it would be absurd in 
| me to speak to her about it at present, as I intend to 

read for a fellowship.’ 

Now, poor Mrs Grainger scarcely knew what a fel- 
| lowship meant, except that it was a post of some honour 
| and dignity. She was quite unaware that the course of 


that it is held. So she simply replied, that she hoped, 

i} ##s00n as he got the fellowship, he would have time to 

think about what she had said; and the matter ended 
for the present. 

Clement was awakened by Mrs Grainger’s hint, to 

Observe the various symptoms of affection which poor 

} Esther unwittingly manifested towards him. Gentle 

| kind in all his feelings, to love him was the surest 

of obtaining his love; and before he left home 

he was the affianced husband of Esther Corbett. 

told her of the ambition that was in his heart. 

ight at once have been ordained to a small living, 

small as it was, would have been wealth to 


he allotted to himself for sleep; hasty meals, to 
Which he brought no appetite; a perpetual bending over 
books ; a continual struggle to bear up against the insi- 
approaches of creeping illness ; such is an epitome 

of the next few months of Clement Grainger’s life. 
ery anxious were those two hearts who loved him 
on earth, though they strove to cheer each other 
With words of hope and comfort, and were less unhappy 
than they would have been had they known the ruinous 
extent of his exertions. Their chief distress was the 
and brevity of his letters. ‘I am well, but 

very » was the substance of them all; and it would 
have added to Esther's grief, could she have known that 
her long affectionate letters were now merely glanced 


over, and then laid aside for the leisure hour which 
neyer came. 

The time of trial arrived at last. There were only 
three candidates for the vacant fellowship who ap- 
peared to have any chance of obtaining it, and of these 
Clement was one. He slept not on the previous night ; 
and ere he left his chamber, he flung himself on his 
knees, and prayed, long and passionately, that the 
triumph might be his. Something fortified with the 
internal courage inspired by this act of devotion, he 
entered the examination hall. ; 

It was over; and Clement Grainger returned to his 
chamber an altered man. A hundred years seemed to 
have passed over his head in a few hours. The proud 
dream of his hopes had dispersed into empty air ; his 
privations, his prayers, his labours, had been all for 
nought: another won the prize. But he walked with 
quiet step and calm demeanour; he even replied tran- 
quilly to the greetings of some, who, knowing the 
tremendous efforts he had made to succeed, sincerely 
pitied him for his failure. He closed the door of his 
apartment; wrote a few lines to Esther, simply stating 
his defeat, and that a few days would find him at 
home again; and then he bowed down his head, and 
gave himself up to such an agony of anguish, as can 
only be felt by one whose whole hope has been risked 
on one unsuccessful cast. Burning tears forced them- 
selves from his eyes; heavy sobs laboured from his 
heart ; his whole frame seemed writhing in convulsive 
torture. He grew calmer. He remembered that, by 
this behaviour, he was showing a terrible want of sub- 
mission to the will of Providence. He tried to rally 
his mind, to think it possible that some future success 
might yet be his. But no; his mind actually seemed 
to fall back from the very idea of such a hill of difficulty 
as he had lately climbed; and, utterly weak and ex- 
hausted, he sunk down again, and wept like a child. 

In a few days he left the seat of learning where he 
had known such high hopes and such bitter disappoint- 
ment, resolving never to enter it more. The first arrival 
at home wasa severe trial to him, though the warmth 
of the welcome he met there, and the joy his presence 
seemed to diffuse, could scarcely have been greater had 
he returned triumphant. But their consolations, kindly 
as they were meant, were daggers to his soul. He could 
bear no allusion to his failure. ‘Let us never name it 
again, mother,’ he said. ‘ Do not strive to comfort me, 
dear Esther. Try, both of you, to forget it as soon as 
youcan. The die is cast.’ 

From the time of his return home, Clement appeared 
to have abandoned all the pursuits that had once been 
his delight. He was now never seen with a book or a 
pen, but spent all his days in sauntering through the 
fields and lanes, or gazing through the window, or 
sitting in silent melancholy abstraction. An old col- 
lege friend, of superior rank to his own, called to 
see him, and ‘endeavoured to rouse him from his 
lethargy, kindly inviting him to join him in a tour, 
which he imagined would be serviceable to his health. 
But Clement declined the offer; nor could all the 
persuasion of his friend, his mother, and his be- 
trothed, induce him to accept it. He next tried to 
re-awaken Clement’s hopes by promising him a con- 
siderable living which would probably soon be vacant, 
the incumbent being old and infirm. The colour 
deepened in Esther’s cheeks as she heard that promise, 
but her heart sunk as she perceived it produce no 
corresponding emotion in Clement. He thanked his 
friend for his kindness, but expressed no pleasure in the 
prospect. 

Summer passed away, and before winter set in it 
was evident to all that serious illness had fastened on 
the unfortunate student. His strength was gradually 
declining, the cough of former years had returned with 
aggravated vehemence, his cheek was now flushed, now 
white as snow, and the thinned hair and the burning 
emaciated hand, all told a tale that there was no mis- 
taking. It was in vain that Mrs Grainger and Esther 


s] 
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tried to words of comfort to each other, and 
looked into each other’s eyes for hope. The fact that 
the days of this beloved one were numbered, would ever 
and anon glare through the false veil of hope which 
they endeavoured to wrap around the truth, Mr Ful- 
wood came regularly to see the invalid, but his opinion 
was only expressed in an ominous shake of the head, 
more terrible than words. He did not once allude to 
the cause of Clement’s illness, though ‘I saw how it 
would end’ was plainly written in his countenance. 
Mrs Grainger had never asked him his opinion of the 
state of her son, but his silence was enough, and she 
soon perceived that the medicines he administered were 
merely palliatives, resorted to when there was no hope 
of cure. To Clement’s mind the conviction of the 
reality of his danger came more slowly, and, strange to 
say, it brought with it a contradictory longing for life. 
He who had seemed so desponding, so wearied of the 
world, so careless for the future, now evinced a wish to 
live; an affection for the loveliness of nature, and a con- 
sciousness of the enjoyments of life, that he had never 
displayed before, as if his eyes were now first opened to 
the beauty and the value of the things he had formerly 
slighted. He now gave himself up to the guidance of 
those around him with the docility of a child, and the 
hopes of Esther rose again. ‘Even yet he may be 
saved by care,’ sobbed she, as she conferred with her 
aged friend apart. ‘Oh, God! spare my son, for it is 
thou alone who canst heal!’ ejaculated the mother with 
something like reviving hope. But the hot days of a 
peculiarly sultry May supervened, and produced in- 
ereased languor and weakness. No longer could 
Clement Grainger traverse the green fields that lay 
behind their house, even with the help of Esther’s arm. 
Fits of sudden slumber, occasional failure of memory, 
and dulness of hearing, all these things proclaimed that 
the end was nigh. 

Yet was there another strange revival. For several 
successive days the patient appeared gradually gaining 
strength, and his mind was clearer and calmer than it 
had been for weeks. He had been raised from his bed 
one morning, and was sitting by the window enjoying 

summer air as it breathed over a vase of sweet 
scented flowers which Esther had placed on a little 
table near him. Just then a letter was brought in for 
Clement, who desired Esther to open it. She did so, 
and found it was from the noble friend who, a few 
months before, had promised Clement a living. It was 
now vacant, and this letter requested him to come at 
once to W——., and receive it from his friend. For a 
moment the blood rushed tumultuously through Cle- 
ment’s heart—for a moment he forgot the sad circum- 
stances of his case, and starting up with supernatural 
energy, he flung his arms round Esther’s neck, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Now, now we shall all be happy.’ He buried his 
face in her bosom, and as she wound her supporting 


arms around him, she hoped that a relieving gush of 


tears was the cause of that hiding of his countenance. 
But she was soon undeceived. He leaned heavily upon 
her, and in spite of her efforts to support him, she found 
he was sliding from her clasp. Mrs Grainger hastened 
to her assistance, and they placed Clement again in his 
chair; but the eyes, though still open, were fast fixing 
for ever—the parted lips were white and dumb. The 
dream of life was over. 

Mrs Grainger, immediately after the first shock from 
his death, returned, though with a saddened heart, to 
her habits of meek submission. She even thanked God 
thet her beloved son had been removed before her. ‘I 
was thankful,’ she often said, ‘for a child on earth; 
should I not be still more thankful for a child in heaven ?’ 
She did not survive Clement many months. 

Esther Corbett remained single for several years, but 
she at length married a person who was fully worthy 
of her, and spent with him a long life, chequered with 
some trials, but bringing forth a counterpoise of happi- 


ness. 
It has not been the wish of the writer of this tale to 
= 


depreciate the value of useful exertion or honourable 
ambition. She has only desired to show the evils | 
attendant on a wish to grasp at more, either in the | 
world of wealth or of intellect, than there is a reasonable 

chance of obtaining. She writes from cases which | 
have occurred in her own experience, and where it was 

evident that affluence might have been kept, and health | 
preserved, but for the spirit of speculation. Whoever 
risks the fortunes of himself and his family on a specu. 
lation where failure must bring ruin, in her opinion | 
speculates unlawfully. Whoever devotes himself tg | 
higher and more intellectual pursuits with such per. 
severance as to injure his health, can scarcely be said 

to be performing a duty. Alas that avarice and am. || 
bition should have such power to lead from the true |) 
road to happiness! that men, and women too, will stil] 
prefer the sHapow to the suBsTANCE ! | 


THE POLICE COURTS OF PARIS. 


In a former number of the Journal* we gave a sketch of 
the organization of the Parisian police ; we now proceed 
to add to it a view of the interior of the courts to which 
criminal offenders are first brought to be examined, and 
in which punishment for trifling offences is awarded. 
The name given to this department of police is |) 
* Correctional,’ which conveys as false an idea of its real | 
effects as is implied by the houses of correction in Eng. |} 
land. It neither produces amendment in individuals, } 
nor reduces the pressure from what in France are called |) 
the Dangerous Classes. We shall not, however, enter | 
into any discussion here with regard to the great and | 
rapid increase of crime in Paris, but proceed to give | 
some description of the scenes usually presented in the 
police courts of that capital. They are three in number, | 
all opening into one hall, but the central and original is } 
the only one worthy of particular attention. About nine 
in the morning a municipal guard will be seen pacing | 
before its door; around it, a crowd of the curious and | 
the idle generally congregate. A stranger who endea- | 
vours to penetrate this crowd, will in all probability be 
assailed with orders to ‘go behind!’ in support of the 
equitable principle of ‘first come, first served.’ If, how- 
ever, he possess energy and confidence enough to fight 
his way to the front rank near the door, the municipal 
guard will, most likely, seize him by the collar, and 
demand by what right he dares penetrate into the | 
midst of the public auditory in waiting? ‘Are you a | 
witness?’ he asks; ‘if so, show your summons.’ ‘I 
have not one.’ ‘In that case you cannot goin.’ ‘But 
I am waiting.’ The officer interrupts with, ‘ You can- 
not stay here; go behind!’ Further reply is useless; | 
policemen are enemies to colloquy. The only argument | 
he deigns to use in continuation is a no very gentle | 
push, to assist you in returning to your proper place at | 
the back of the crowd. | 
But the initiated know of an easier mode of entrance. 
At the foot of the grand stone staircase, in a dark angle 
at the end of the hall, is a sort of niche, at the back 
of which is a smaller flight of steps. These are spiral, 
and shrouded in darkness till about half-way up, when 
a kind of doubtful twilight is reached. Here is felt for, 


rather than seen, a small door, at which it is necessary | 


to ring gently. A porter in a white cravat and blue coat, 
with manners as soft and polite as those of the police- 
man below were coarse and abrupt, half opens the little 
door, and asks what the applicant wants? To answer 
this question a little tact is necessary. If you own that 
your business is nothing but curiosity, the civil porter 
will, with an appropriate expression of regret, shut the 
door gently in your face. To gain admission, therefore, 
you must either be a client of some well-known counsel, 
the intimate friend of a complainant, or the first cousin 
of a principal witness. There is another plea which, 
in polite France, is sure not to be rejected; that is, 
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being a foreigner, especially when this plea is backed 
by showing @ passport. 

We must suppose that when the visitor enters, the 
business of the day has not yet commenced. The 
judges have not taken their places on their leather- 
covered seats; but the body of the court is filled with 
the public auditory, witnesses, advocates, and law- 
students. The crowd of spectators is generally kept in 
a constant hubbub by the restlessness of some among 
them more ambitious than the others for front places ; 
to which they fight their way, preserving their coveted 
position by right of conquest. In the witness-box little 
better order is preserved. Those amongst the witnesses 
who are concerned in the same case always manage to 
group themselves together, and persist in volunteering 
their version of the affair which has brought them 
there, pronouncing by anticipation the condemnation 
or acquittal of the individual whom they have come to 
accuse or to defend by their testimony. Though the 
hour of attendance mentioned in their summonses is 
ten, yet the court is seldom opened till eleven. 

Before business begins, the stranger will do well to 


i make up to an old gentlemahwhom he will be sure to 


find among the auditory of the police court. He is 
neither a witness, a complainant, nor a defendant, yet 
he is as punctual in his attendance as the judges, the 


| criers, the municipal police, or the reporters. The 
i} moment the doors are opened he takes his seat, and, 


| cane, patiently awaits the entrance of the judges. 


supporting his chin on his hands and the head A, 

is 
worthy is simply an amateur of police cases, A small 
tradesman, retired from business, moreover a bachelor, 
without relations, having nothing at home to amuse 
him but his cat and his canary-bird—too poor to 
frequent cafés and join in the hazardous amusement 
of dominoes or tric-trac, too virtuous to sponge upon 
his neighbours, too good a citizen to take an interest 


}| in political discussions — he finds that the most suit- 
i} able mode of passing his days is to spend them 


| in listening to the p 


roceedings of the police courts. 


}| To a stranger he is invaluable, for it is his peculiar 


| official routine of the court which he possesses. 


delight to impart all the information concerning the 
* You 


eit sir,’ he will commence when questioned, ‘ to 


he right of the judges’ bench—that is to say, to your 
left—that the floor is raised, and the space railed off 
by a partition breast-high—that is the prisoners’ bar.’ 
‘But, sir,’ says the stranger, ‘no one occupies the place 
but a municipal guard. Where are the prisoners ?” 
‘I will tell you, sir. Do you not remark that at the 


| back of the small enclosure the wall is pierced by a 


| small yellow door? 


Well, sir, that door leads by a 
harrow staircase to a small chamber, scarcely lighted or 
ventilated, where the prisoners remain till it is their 
turn to be called into court. This small dungeon they 
call the “Little Mouse-trap;” but before being ini roduced 
into it, the accused have had to wait in a large recep- 
tion vault, situated at about sixteen feet below the hall 


| of the Palace of Justice. This is called the “Great 


Mouse-trap.” It is here that the prisoners who are to 


| appear in the course of the day in one of the three cor- 


rectional chambers are collected every morning from 


} the various prisons in the metropolis. This transfer is 
| made under a guard of mounted gens-d’armes in a police 


carriage, called the “ Sallad Pannier.”’ 

‘What a singular name!’ exclaims the stranger. 

‘These carriages, sir, were so named because they 
were originally made of basket work, and were similar 
m appearance to the vehicles in which vegetables are 
brought to market. At present, they are constructed of 
stronger materials, and their form is that of a covered cart 
(cariole), in spite of which they still retain their old name.’ 

By this time the venerable informant is cut short by 
the entrance of the officials and the voice of the tipstaff, 
who exclaims, ‘L’ Audience! Gentlemen, take off your 
hats!’ At these words the barristers rise and remove 


_ caps, while the judges and their subordinates take 


seats. The registrar tries his pen, the reporters 


of the legal newspapers repair to their allotted places. 
The old habditue, with a pleased and satisfied air, takes 
a huge pinch of snuff, silence is established, and the 
president pronounces the formulary—‘The court is 
opened. Crier, call the first case.’ 

The cases usually commenced with are those of va- 
grants and mendicants. The first batch is always 
children, amongst whom are chiefly found little chimney- 
sweeps, cymbal-players, exhibiters of monkeys, white- 
mice, &c. and, lastly, urchins—not regular mendicants 
—who are eithér badly taken care of by their nts, 
or not cared for by anybody; and a melancholy spec- 
tacle they present. The parents, obliged, perhaps, to 
leave home early in the morning to follow their avoca- 
tions, abandon the children, who frequently beg or steal 
to procure for themselves the necessaries of life. Fre- 
quently detected, they fall into the hands of the police. 
In such cases the magistrate demands the presence of 
the parents, among whom are too often found fathers 
abandoned to drunkenness, and unnatural mothers who 
appear glad that the care and expense of keeping their 
children should pass from their own hands into those 
of justice. They refuse to claim their children, and often 
say to the bench, ‘Do what you like; we are able to do 
nothing; send them to the house of correction!’ It is 
in vain that the child bursts into tears, and promises to 
be wiser for the future ; it is in vain that the president 
endeavours to awaken in these bad parents senti- 
ments of nature and duty. They are immoveable; and 
the tribunal is forced to send the little sinner to the 
house of correction. Sometimes one of the auditory— 
a benevolent witness or a charitable stranger—offers to 
take charge of the child, and to bring him up at his 
own expense. These examples are by no means of un- 
frequent occurrence in the correctional police courts, and 
form a consoling compensation for the wretched scenes 
which so often take place. 

‘ After childhood, age takes its turn,’ the friendly 
habitué remarks. The juvenile vagrants make way for 
adults in rags, whom the agents of police have caught 
in the act of begging. The misery, great age, and in- 
firmities of some, are pleas of excuse which the judges 
comprehend and admit; but others, with whom mendi- 
cancy is not an accident, but a profession, are differentl 
dealt with. Many of this class pretend to be blin 
but the dog they have to guide them, with a wonderful 
instinct, turns into another street at the sight of the 

iceman, be he ever so far off. Another feigns para- 
lysis, and seems to drag his limbs painfully along on 
crutches; but in case of arrest, he has been known quite 
active enough to throw his crutches at the legs of the 
officer, and to make very rapid use of his own. 

The offenders next brought into court are those who, 
having been previously condemned to the surveillance 
of the police for a certain time, had broken the rules 
their punishment imposes. When a culprit is placed 
under this ban, his liberty is much restricted, by his 
being constantly under the eye of the police. He can- 
not pass the barriers of the city without its especial 
permission. A card is presented to him, which he is 
bound to get renewed about every fortnight, to insure 
his presence at the police-office of the district in which 
he resides at least once during that short period. When 
this duty is neglected, the offender is arrested, brought 
before the correctional tribunal, and condemned to close 
imprisonment. It is thus that a great number pass 
their lives in a continual alternation of close captivity 
and ial liberty. Lately, a man appeared before the 
tribunal with the shocking stigma of seventeen previous 
convictions attached to his name. His age was forty- 
two, out of which he had passed twenty-five years in 
prison, and on this occasion the court sent him thither 
again for five years longer. This is an example of the 
corrective effect of the correctional police. 

When the cases of simple vagabondage and mendi- 

of, the countenance of the 


cancy have been di 
amateur brightens. He takes a pinch of snuff with 


the greatest relish, exclaiming, ‘Now we shall have 


frequency, cease to 
habitué ; his taste lies among the thieves, 


next. 
Acriminal statist has declared that in Paris there are 
thousand individuals who begin the day without 
how to procure a dinner by honest means. 
Now, if, when evening arrives, these twenty thousand 
persons have dined, it clearly follows that a very large 
number of thefts must have been committed during the 
day. The vast number of robbers, the co: uent com- 
petition in dishonest industry, and the efficiency and 
skill of the detective police, render thieving a science 
in Paris ; it is there carried to a higher perfection than 
in any other community in the world. One or two 
penmere of this ony tae ingenuity now come before 
tri e hope of amusement which the 
attentive habitué has expressed. 

The first case is one in which a gentleman from the pro- 
vinces appears as plaintiff. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ad- 
dressing the president and his colleagues, ‘I was quietly 
crossing the court of the Louvre, when the individual 


.While clutching me in his 
embrace, he exclaimed, “My dear friend, what a 
happy meeting! How delighted am I to see you 
once more!” Whereupon I replied mechanically that I 
was equally delighted, for his frantic hug prevented me 
at first from examining his features. Presently, how- 
ever, I perceived that I had no knowledge whatever of 
the fellow, and told him so. “ Ah, sir,” he replied, “I 


beg a thousand ions ; I have made a mistake ; 
really you resemble a friend of mine most wonderfully.” 
Wi that he walked away, and it was not until he had 


poet pon a great distance, that I perceived this very dear 
had managed, during the throes of his ~ers sree: 

embrace, to snatch from me my watch and ap y Ey we 

The prisoner was unable to deny the charge, for he had 

been arrested while attempting to sell the watch to a 


broker. The utor, who seemed much shocked 
that the feeling of friendship should have been 
80 vilely abused, demanded a severe punishment on the 


rit, w which the president thought fit to inflict. This 
bery is called, in the thieves’ slang, ‘ the 
snatching theft’ (/e vol a la tire). 

Another delinquent had to answer at the bar of the 
correctional police for the ‘good day’ theft (le vol au 
bonjour). |The houses in Paris let off in furnished lodg- 
ings are very accessible. Early in the morning the 
thief ascended the stairs of one of these houses, trying 


could find, while their possessor was snugly asleep in 
But an accident occurred to awaken the sleeper, 
naturally exclaimed, ‘ Who’s there?’ upon which 
thief answered with the utmost politeness, ‘ Bonjour, 
lonsieur. Excuse me for interrupting your rest. It 
I, the tailor whom you ordered to be here at this 
hour.” ia cried the other, ‘you have made a 
mistake ;’ quietly turned to finish his nap. The 
thief bowed a and i made off with his booty, but was cap- 
tured—like his predecessor at the bar—while trying to 


The most elaborate trick exposed by the investiga- 
tions of the tribunal is called the American theft (/e 


tad travelled to Paris in the hee ge making his be 


turie; but finding, after a few months’ sojourn, that 

there were too many glaziers established in the capital 
to afford him a chance of earning his daily he 
determined to return before he had t all his money, 


now reduced to one hundred and fifty francs, or little 


but | afte 


more than six pounds. On quitting the office of the 
coach in which he had taken his place, he was 
by a person whom he took for an Englishman, andiwho 
asked to be directed to the Luxor obelisk, promising 
him five francs if he would show him the way. The 
glazier was delighted, for he would have walked five 
miles for as many halfpence. On they trudged, till they | 
were joined by a stranger, with whom they entered into | 
conversation, during which the American—for such he |) 
declared he was—boasted of his riches, and exhibited |} 
several roleaux of gold. While crossing the garden of |) 
the Tuilleries, he expressed a desire to visit the exhi. |) i 
bition of arts and manufactures; but dreaded being |} 
robbed in the crowd, and wished to conceal some part i 
of his money for safety. It was presently arrangged | i 
that the glazier should dig a hole at the foot of a tree, |} 
in which to hide the treasure. This was done, and H 
they left the place to enter a café. Here a new fear |} 
seized the American. ‘Supposing,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that | 
any one saw us, and should go and exhume my money? | 
The glazier readily offered to go and see that it was 
in safety. ‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘that is all very | 
well ; but how can I be assured that you will not rua 
off with my property? You had better leave me some | 
guarantee.’ The Auvergnat immediately laid down his 
six pounds, his watch, his umbrella, and his blouse, and | 
ran to the Tuilleries. He sought the hole, and found 
it—empty! He returned to the café—the American 
and his companion were gone! Astounded, ruined, and ff 
in despair, he sought in the evening the diligence, to | 
quit Paris, in which such ill fortune had befallen him, | 
The coach started; but in crossing a neighbouring }} 
square, the dupe set up a loud cry, insisted on the | 
driver stopping, descended from his seat, and scampered 
r some one, bawling out lustily, ‘Stop thief! A jj 
policeman joined in the pursuit, and the false American |} 
was captured. He turned out to be a native of St Omer, |/ 
and was sentenced by the court to five years’ imprison- |} 
ment and five years’ surveillance. ! 
A volume might be filled with details of the num- |) 
berless expedients which are put in force to break | 
the eighth commandment; but the above will be sufli- 
cient to show the nature of an average day’s business 
in a Parisian police court. At its close the president, 
with the rest of the officials, retire ; the counsel at 
the bar respectfully rise; the prisoners are taken to 
their penal destinations; the habitue returns to his 
lodgings, his canary-bird, and his cat; and the philoso- | 
phic auditor retires to reflect on the utter inadequacy | 
of the present system of correction to prevent and re- | 
press crime, and to alleviate its consequent miseries.* — | 


THE TRUE TALE OF MACBETH. 


Tue marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to | 
have made Macbeth, for without that illustration, of 
what interest or value would have been the name of a | 
semi-barbarian Scottish monarch of the eleventh century? 
But it has also destroyed him, for it has fixed the mis- | 
representations of his character on such a basis, that 
nothing can ever annul them: Macbeth must be the 
moral of murder and usurpation in his rank unto all 
time. Nevertheless, our curiosity is interested to know 
who and what this man really was, and perhaps all the 
more 80, that our poetical conception of him is so diffe- 
rent from the reality. It chances that on this point 
some new historical light has of late been thrown, whieh 
may be presumed to give an additional interest to the | 
subject; we shall therefore, without any apology or | 
further remark, proceed to give a brief account of the | 
Macbeth of fact. 
The true history of this period is for the first time 
related in Mr William Skene's work on the Highlanders 
of Scotland (2 vols. Murray, 1836), being compiled 


* We are indebted for much that is contained in this article to 
‘ L'Illustration’—the pictorial French newspaper, which we have 


| 
previously quoted. | 
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ef went along, from our earl 


1034, the Scottish monarchy came to a sort of 
the overthrow and slaughter of a King Malcolm 
erful Norwegian chief or Earl of Orkney 
Thorfinn. By this great warrior the northern 
parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
of Tay, but leaving, apparently, certain dis- 
under their native chiefs. And this division 
by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
rest of the people of Scotland raised up a 
in the person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
ter of the deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Grinan, nominally Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a 
chief in the district of Athole. To pursue Mr 

's intelligent narration: ‘In personal character 
Duncan was far from being well-fitted for the difficult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Picts who remained unsubdued by 
the Norwegians, he was the most likely person to pre- 
serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp; and during 
the whole of his reign, he appears to have been un- 
molested by Thorfinn in his circumscribed dominions. 
| The Scots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 
| six years of repose, began to consider their strength 
| tly recruited to attempt the recovery of the ex- 
tensive — in the north which Thorfinn had con- 


bed Ls 
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and in penetrating as far as the district of 
| og enpseet encountering apparently any resistance. 


ic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre- 

} ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than 
| submit to a chief of their own race whose title to the 
| throne they could not admit, opposed his farther pro- 
and Macbeth, the maormor of Moray, attacked 

near Elgin, defeated his army, and slew the king 
| himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
} @ecess, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which still 
temained in the country, he overran the whole of Scot- 
land, and speedily made himself master of all that had 
i quered by the Norwegians. The sons of 
were obliged to fly ; the eldest took refuge at the 

court of England, while the second fled from the ven- 
of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surrendered to 
himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, probably, 

Earl of Orkney, assumed the title of king of 

which he claimed in right of his cousin Mal- 

and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Scots, 
maintained possession of the crown for a period of 


ruling over the northern districts, while with 
hia concurrence Macbeth in the southern half. 


defeat seems for the tim@.to have completely extin- 
guished Duncan’s party in and it was not till 
nine years afterwards that the second attempt was 
made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who taken 
refuge in England, obtained from the English king the 
assistance of a Saxon army, under the command of 
Siward, the Earl of Northumberland; but although 
Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from Macbeth, 
and in placing Malcolm as king over it, he was unable 
to obtain any further advantage, and Macbeth still re- 
tained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while Malcolm 
ruled as king over Lothian, until, four years afterwards, 
a more favourable opportunity occurred for renewing 
the enterprise. The son of the king of Norway, in the 
course of one of the numerous piratical expeditions 
which were still undertaken by the Norwegians, had 
arrived at the Orkneys, and on finding the great state 
of power to which Thorfinn had raised himself, he pro- 
posed that they should join in undertaking an expedi- 
tion having no less an object than the subjugation of 
the kingdom of England. To this proposal the enter- 
prising Earl of Orkney at once acceded, and the two 
sea-kings departed for the south with the whole Nor- 
wegian force which they could collect. It was not des- 
tined, however, that they should even land on the Eng- 
lish coast, for their fleet appears to have been dispersed 
and almost destroyed in a tempest ; such was probably 
at least the calamity which befell the expedition, as the 
words of the Irish annalist, who alone records the event, 
are simply, “ But God was against them in that 
affair.” 

‘It appears that the king of England had no sooner 
become aware of the discomfiture of the threatened in- 
vasion of his territories, than he sent an English army 
into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and of establishing 
Malcolm Kenmore on his father’s throne; and in the 
absence of the Norwegians, the Saxon army was too 
powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to withstand. 
The English accordingly made themselves masters of 
the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as far north 
as Lumphanan, where he was overtaken and slain in 
battle. Upon the death of Macbeth, Lulach, the son of 
his cousin Gillecomgain, succeeded him ; but after main- | 
taining a struggle with Malcolm for the short space of 
three months, he was also defeated and slain at Esse, 
in Strathbogie. In consequence of this defeat, Malcolm | 
Kenmore obtained, by the assistance of the English, | 
quiet possession of the throne of Scotland, which his | 
own power and ts enabled him to preserve during | 
the remainder of his life. He was prevented, apparently | 
by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to recover | 
any part of the northern districts which the Norwegian 
earl had subjugated, and consequently his territories 
consisted only of those southern districts which Mac- 
beth had acquired by the defeat of his father Duncan. 

‘ From the accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the death 
of Thorfinn, which took place six years after, the state 
of Scotland remained unaltered, and the country ex- 
hibited the remarkable tacle of a Gaelic population, 
one-half of which obeyed the rule of a Norwegian earl, 
while the other half was subdued by a prince of their 
own race at the head of a Saxon army.’ 

This narrative puts the idea of murder and usurpa- 
tion entirely out of the question. Duncan was only an 
adventurer himself, slain in battle by another, who, it 
now api had pretensions to the throne according 
to the Celtic mode of succession, by which the ablest 
collateral relative of the decéased king was always se- 
lected, passing over all hereditary claimants. Macbeth, 
as we learn from George Chalmers, who investigated his 
history with great diligence, ae birth maormor, 
or chief* of Cromarty and Ross, by marriage en- 


. | joyed the same dignity over the more important region 


Mr Skene as almost a 


Moray, which is described by 
extending from sea to sea. His wife 


kingdom itself, 
* Maormor signifies literally great maa. 
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Gruoch, the widow of the former maormor of Moray, and 
whose y actually succeeded in that character, was 
granddaughter of a former king of Scots who had been 
slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macbeth was a sort of 
pacha or hereditary sheriff; but, it will be observed, in 
a district over which Duncan only aimed at establishing 
a government, so that he never was, properly speaking, 
a subject of that monarch. He is rather to be considered 
as the representative of an opposite interest in the coun- 
try, that of the northern Highlanders and the Nor- 
wegians; and his warfare with the gracious Duncan 
seems therefore to have been as fair as any warfare of 
that age ever was. 

Taking the poetical story in its details, the rencontre 
with the witches shrinks into a very simple matter. The 
earlier writers speak of it as only a dream, in which 
Macbeth imagined himself as addressed by the Three 
Fates. The incident is thus related by honest Andrew 
Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about 1390 :— 

* Ae night he thought in his dreaming, 

That sitting he was beside the king 

At a seat in hunting ; sae 

Intil his leish had grewhounds twae. 

He thought, while he was sae sittand, 

He saw three women by gangand ;* 

And thae women than thought he 

Three weird sisters maist like to be. 

The first he heard say, gangand by, 

** Lo, yonder the Thane of Crombachty !" 

The tother woman said again, 

** Of Moray yonder I see the Thane.” 

The third than said, “ I see the king.” 

All this he heard in his dreaming.” 
Thane, it will be understood, is a Saxon term for the 
Gaelic maormor ; and it may further be explained, that 
the maormorship of Moray is what is implied in the 
term ‘ Thane of Cawdor,’ the seat of the Moray chief 
being at Calder, in the county of Nairn.t We can 
easily believe that the above story had a foundation 
in truth, and that such a dream really did help to 
impel Macbeth to attempt gaining the kingdom, for 
incidents of this kind were amongst the mofives of great 
actions in that and subsequent ages. But this admis- 
sion certainly fixes no culpability upon Macbeth. The 
story has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the 
course of time; and, for one thing, the whole portion of 
it referring to Banquo is a fiction. There was no such 
person ; therefore he never was murdered. And at the 
time when he is represented as learning that he was to 
be the progenitor of the house of Stuart, the actual an- 
cestor of that family was living in Ngrmandy, under the 
name of Fitzallan, not even dreaming of ever possessing 
a foot of land in Britain. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, 
was, we have seen, the overthrow of a rival in battle. 
The scene of this fight is not precisely known. The old 
chronicles say it took place at Bothgowanan, which 
George Chalmers fixes near Eigin; but it was as pro- 
bably near Inverness, where there actually is a cairn, 
or heap of stones, called Clachan Donaichie (that is, 
Dunean’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of his 
death.t The whole story of the reception of Duncan by 
Macbeth at his castle, the killing of the king during 
the night, and the concealment of the murder by the 
slaughter of the two servants, which Shakspeare de- 
rived from Hollinshed, is a transposition from a different 
period of history, being a recital of the actual circum- 
stances attending the death of a King Duff, in the castle 
of Forres, about a century before, the governor of the 
castle being the murderer. Thus the greatest stain of 
all which rest on the memory of Macbeth vanishes in a 
moment, That such stains should have ever attached 
to the memory of an innocent man, may create surprise; 


* Going past. 

| Of Angus or Glammis Macbeth never was maormor. 

+ Near this there actually was, thirty years ago, a smith’s house, 
called Bothgowan. 


which aNethege phage As smith’s shops or 
booths are usually of very standing in the Highlands, it is not 
impossible that this particular spot haye been the site of such 
am Getablishment for several centuries” 


but we should remember that he was immediately suc. 
ceeded by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
to blacken him as much as possible, and whom writer 
would of course be di to flatter by saying all the 
evil they could of the monarch. 

This influence, however, has not been able to sup. 
press the fact that Macbeth was a successful ruler, and, 
for the greater part of his reign, extremely popular, 
Buchanan describes him as ‘a man of penetrating genius, 
of an exalted spirit, and delighting in great affairs’ 
Perhaps this character was partly owing to a set of wise 
laws which he was then believed to have framed, but 
the authenticity of which has long been given up. Yet 
that he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his time, 
there is no room to doubt. It is curious that the only cer. 
tain document proceeding from this supposed murderer 
and his ‘ fiend-queen,’ should be a deed in which they arg 
associated in conferring a piece of territory upon the 
peaceful Culdee clergy of Lochleven. Such, however, 
is the progress of error, that, three hundred years later, 
a priest of this very establishment, probably deriving 
his support in part from the gift of Macbeth, gra 
records a story which makes out the devil to have 
the natural father of that prince. ; 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of Macd 
beth’s career are given by Shakspeare as he found them) 
in the chronicles. The story of the rearing of a castle 
on Dunsinnan hill, the flight of Macduff, and slaughter 
of his family, the conversation of Macduff with Malcolm 
in England, the march of the English army to Birnamy 
the moving wood, and the attack on Dunsinnan, ate 
all stated by Andrew Wyntown, who, however, ™ 
presents Macbeth as retreating to the north, and being 
slain at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, which, there can 
be no doubt, was the true scene of his death. Wyntown 
speaks of Macbeth as one who 


--——— aye 
In fanton freits had great fay. 


That is, had great faith in fantastic superstitions. And 
he describes him as at the last defying the knight by 
whom he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no 
man born of woman could harm him, to which the as- 
sailant makes the answer which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of Macduff. It must be admitted that all 
these particulars, which Shakspeare has fixed in our 
minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best doubt- 
ful. It is, however, ascertained that Macbeth met his 
enemies in a great baitle near Dunsinnan,* where Osbert 
the son of Siward fell, but which ended in the defeat of 
the Scottish monarch, who then withdrew northward. 
The war was protracted about two years, but at length 
ended in the everthrow and death of Macbeth (Decem- 
ber 5, 1056) at Lumphanan, where a son of his also fell. 
Macbeth’s cairn, a memorial of his fall, is still seen about 
a mile from Lumphanan kirk, on the brow of a hill: 
and a few miles northward is a huge stone, which the 
country people believe to mark the spot where the son 
was slain. Even this last defeat did not entirely destroy 


* ‘ Dunsinnan [etymologically, a hill like a nipple) is one of the 
Sidlaw chain, and is separated from the neighbouring hills bys 
deep valley, and about eight miles north-east from Perth. 
towers in an oval form to the height of 1024 feet above the level of 
the sea. The summit was surrounded by a strong rampart of 
stones. It had the additional defence of a fosse and a ledge of rocks 
The original height of the rampart is uncertain ; as the part of it 
which remains entire is six feet high, and is covered with an im 
mense mass of ruins, the height of which must have once been col 
siderable. A road, which takes the hill on the north-east, ascends 
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covered quite entire, nicely built of large stones bedded in clay 
mortar.’—Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
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strength which had rallied round Macbeth; for his 
-son, Lulach (by birth maormor of Moray), was 

king in his stead, and reigned for four months. 
his prince fell, April 1057, at Esse, in Strathbogie, in 


which gave the crown to Malcolm Ken- 
gach is the real history of Macbeth. Inquiring anti- 


€ 


ypular. ies find in him merely a Highland chief contending 
reniug, fr and tem ily holding, empire on the strength of 
ffairs? gy the ancient tic right of succession, and representing 
of wise (Mg the Highland or Celtic portion of the people against 
.d, but similar adventurers who represented the Lowland in- 
.” Yet iy terests, and an English mode of succession. He was, 


s time, for his day and generation, a wise and good king; but 
ly cere he failed to maintain his ground, and, like other repre- 
rderer (gy tatatives of suppressed systems, he has been traduced. 
ney are Here, however, good has most assuredly come out of 


evil; for from these obscure calumnies and ridiculous 
monkish fables, genius has ultimately formed a grand 
tale of human passion, which must remain to evoke sub- 
lime sensations of pity and terror for all time. 


WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Awew and considerably improved edition of Wrangell’s 
narrative of an expedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea, 

fram twenty to twenty-four years ago at the 
emmand of the Russian government,* is the means of 
attracting our attention to a work which cannot be read 
yithout the deepest interest ; and which, as illustrating 


“d being Mf Yery forcibly the condition, social and physical, of the 
rere cay ay @treme north-eastern part of the Russian empire, will 
‘yntown form a useful accession to all libraries of a popular kind. 
The objects of the enterprise were to settle certain points 

connected with the geography and hydrography of the 

region visited ; in particular, to ascertain whether an 

isthmus connected the Asiatic and American conti- 

‘Ana fy meats, and if there was any truth in the report that 

. ht by there was a district of country to the north of Kotelnoi 
vs ie md New Siberia. To remove these obscurities, the 
the as- ( Bmperor of Russia ordered two divisions of an expedi- 
vate ilk tion to be fitted out—one, under Lieutenant Anjou, to 
1 that all fy mmmence operations from the mouth of the Iana; the 


wher, under command of the present writer, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma. Both divisions left St Peters- 
burg for Moscow on the 23d of March (this and subse- 
quent dates, old style) 1820. 

The early part of Von Wrangell’s work is devoted to 
amaccount of his overland journey from the capital of 
Russia to the point on the river Kolyma, where his 
Ptincipal operations commenced. To make the journey 
srapid as possible, the small party of travellers took 
ly portmanteaus, and proceeded by the ordinary post 
in light carriages, changed at every station, and adapted 
inevery case to the nature of the road. Thus accom- 
modated, they sped across a vast district of northern 
Russia, including the Ural chain of mountains—passing 
ina few days from the magnificent palaces of St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, to the tents of the wandering Tun- 
fuses ; from the vast oak and lime-tree forests of Kasan, 
fo the desert and snow-covered banks of the Alaseia 
ind the Kolyma. On the 18th of May they reached 
Katschuga, a distance of 5317 wersts from Moscow.t 
At this town Wrangell was joined early in June by 
lieutenant Anjou and other members of the expedition, 
th the instruments for scientific investigation. On 
p 25th of that month the party left Katschuga, full 
gratitude for the kindness, friendship, and sym- 
thy which they had there enjoyed; and which 
prized the: more, from a knowledge that they 


* Narrative of an tion to the Polar Sea, in the years 1820, 
i _ ae, and 1080. by Lieutenant (now admiral) 
and! inand Yon Wrangell, of the Russian Imperial Navy. Second 
Mition. Edited by Lieutenant Colonel Sabine. London: Madden 
(A small octavo volume. : 

werst is about two-thirds of an English mile. 


were now in a great measure taking leave of the civi- 
lised world, and of all the enjoyments of social life. 
From Katschuga they descended the river Lena by 
means of boats of different kinds to lakutsk, which 
they reached on the 25th of July. . The Lena is de- 
scribed by Wrangell as one of the largest rivers in 
the Old World; passing through a mountainous coun- 
try covered in many places with impenetrable forest, 
its banks offer a succession of views of picturesque 
and varied beauty. As they descended, this beauty 
in appearance gradually gave plage to savage sterility. 
‘We had seen at Olekma,’ says our author, ‘the last 
traces of either field or garden cultivation: beyond 
it, the natives subsist entirely on the produce of their 
cattle, hunting, and fishing. There are scarcely any 
settlements, except the post stations, and the few in- 
habitants appear miserably off. Those who came to us 
were in rags, and bowed down by want and sickness. 
This is especially the case with the Russian settlers, 
who are found as far north as within 50 wersts of 
Iakutsk. Further north, the population consists entirely 
of Iakuts; who, as the true aborigines, know how to 
encounter the climate better, and suffer less from its 
severity and privations.’ 

Iakutsk, a miserable town of about 4000 inhabitants, 
is a centre point of the interior trade of Siberia. ‘ All 
the most costly furs, as well as the more common kinds, 
walrus teeth, and mammoth bones, those curious remains 
of an earlier world, are brought here for sale or barter 
during the ten weeks of summer, from Anabor and 
Behring’s Straits, from the coasts of the Polar Sea, and 
from the mountains near Olekma, and even from Ochotsk 
and Kamtschatka ; the whole value often exceeding two 
and a half millions of roubles.’ Crossing the Lena from 
Iakutsk, the expedition now left that river, and pro- 
ceeded by means of horses through a desolate tract in 
a north-easterly direction towards the head waters of 
the Iana, and thence for some days down the valley 
of that a The yourtes, or huts of the Iakuts, 
being scarcely endurable, the travellers were fain to 
bivouac at night in the open air, on a bear-skin mat- 
tress, and wrapt in a covering of furs; although in 
the month of August the cold had become unpleasantly 
perceptible. One morning the temperature was 28 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which was rather sharp for dressing 
in the open air ; ‘and I thought,’ says the traveller, ‘ with 
something of a shudder of the approaching winter, when 
several below freezing would be called by the 
natives warm weather. However, man is a creature 
formed for all climates, and necessity and determination 
soon reconcile him to anything. A few weeks later, I 
had learned to think eighteen or twenty-two degrees 
below the freezing point mild weather.’ 

A superstition of the natives is thus referred to :— 
‘Our way led over a hill covered with pines, and I 
noticed that several old trees near the path had tufts of 
horse-hair fastened to their branches, and that a num- 
ber of sticks were stuck in the ground nearthem. Our 
leading postilion got off his horse, plucked a few hairs 
from the mane, and fastened them to the tree with 
much solemnity of manner. He told us that this was. 
a customary offering to the spirit of the mountain, to 
obtain his protection during the journey, and that foot 
passengers placed a stick in the ground with the same 
intention. This is a general practice amongst the 
Takuts, and is even persevered in by many of those who 
have professed Christianity. My Iakuts sung almost 
incessantly. Their style of singing is monotonous, and 
rather melancholy, and is characteristic of this gloomy 
and superstitious people: their songs describe the 
beauties of the landscape in terms which hs gene to 
me to be exaggerated, and which I attributed at first 
to a poetic imagination; but my sergeant told me it 
was usual to try to propitiate the spirit of the moun- 
tain by this flattering description of his territory.’ 

The expedition having reached the valley of the 
Tana, on crossing a mountain range, 64 20 


minutes north, began to experience the hardships of a 
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inter. The route lay amidst morasses, forests, 
without any. artificial shelter but 
small rude huts, called powarnas, established at certain 
for the accommodation of travellers. ‘We pro- 


September we 
of trees, which at first we thought could not 
inhabited. To our astonishment there came out of 


seen the country, and the half-transparent hut, to ima- 
gine the situation of these two persons. The poor girl 
was most to be pitied. Often alone for days together, 
whilst: her father was absent in pursuit of game, in a 
wretched hut, which could hardly afford sufficient shel- 
ter from the wind and rain even in summer—thus 
ly exposed in total solitude to the most intense 
and often to hunger, and to entire inactivity.’ 
What, however, might our author have added, will a 
daughter's affection not endure ? 

On the 26th the travellers reached a post station 
called Baralas, where they were delighted to find a good 
roomy yourte prepared for persons in their circum- 
stances. ‘ Near the door we saw pieces of transparent 
ice ranged along the clear snow, ready for the soup or 
tea-kettle. ‘The interior was well swept, clean hay, was 
laid on the benches along the walls, and a bright fire 


was blazing on the hearth. The windows were closed | of 


by smooth transparent panes of ice, carefully cemented 
with the same ready material. After being nine days 
and nights in the open air, in snow and cold, unable to 
take off our clothes, or to wash ourselves, lest we should 
be frost-bitten, we thought ourselves in a palace, and a 
thorough toilet seemed to give us new life.’. Recruited 
by a short stay at Baralas, the party proceeded further 
down the valley of the Iana, then crossed that river on 
the ice, and went in an easterly direction towards the 
valley of the Indigirka. On the 10th of October they 
reached the little town of Saschiwersk,.on the right 
bank of the last-mentioned stream, after encountering 
much toil over a desolate track of country, and exposed 
to a temperature varying from 4 to 22 degrees below 
zero. 

Saschiwersk consists of only a church and a few huts, 
‘but, poor as this place is, it has one feature which 
renfers it well deserving of notice, in the person of the 
clergyman, who is known far and wide by the name of 
Father Michel. At the time of our visit he was eighty- 
seven years of age, and had passed about sixty years 
here as deacon and priest, during which time he has 
not only baptised 15,000 Iakuts, Tunguses, and Iuka- 
hirs, but has really made them acquainted with the 
leading truths of Christianity; and the fruits of his 
doctrine, his example, and his counsels, are visible in 
their great moral improvement. Such is the zeal of 
this truly venerable man for the extension of the gospel 
among the inhabitants of these snowy wastes, that 
neither his great age, nor the severity of the climate, 

. nor the countless other difficulties of the country, pre- 
vent his still riding above 2000 wersts a-year, in order 
to baptise the new-born children of his widely-scattered 
flock, and to perform the other duties of his sacred call- 
ing, as well as to assist his people in every way he can, 
as minister, as teacher, as friend and adviser, and even as 
physician. Yet he sometimes finds time and strength to 
go to the neighbouring hills to shoot argalis and other 
press Se Sane sat pen nt ane 

ittle garden, that he has reared cabbages, turnips, and 
radishes. He placed before us sour Krout soup and 
fresh-baked rye bread, and his pleasure in seeing us 
enjoy these excellent and long untasted national dishes 
was at least as great as our own. On the 13th we took 
leave of Father Michel, who gave us at parting his 

and some little provisions for our journey. 
The two days which I in his hospitable cottage 
are among few t points of remembrance in my 


Proceeding in an ea 
and a bare country ge 


increasing ; during the latter half of the journey from 
Sardach, the temperature had ranged from —9 to —33 
degrees (that is, 9 to 33 degrees below zero), with a clear 
sky, but happily no wind. It was necessary to stay, 
day in Sredne-Kolymsk to obtain a travelling equip. 
ment of fur clothing. , Thus fortified against the ex. 
cessive cold, the party now continued their journey on 
horseback along the left bank of the Kolyma, meeting 
occasionally with settlements. After travelling 399 
wersts, they came to a Russian village, where 
quitted their horses and took’ their places in light 
narrow sledges, called narty, drawn by dogs. Two days 
more brought them to Nijnei (Lower) Kolymsk. 
arrived at this northern) on the 2d of Ng 
vember, when the tem . —40 degrees. The 
distance passed over from , g had been 11,000 
wersts, and had occupied 224 days. 

Nijnei-Kolymsk, which becomes the head-quarters 
the expedition during the ensuing three years, i# 
situated on a low island in the Kolyma, in latitude §8 
degrees 32 minutes, and longitude 160 degrees 57 minutes; 
and, possessing a small fort amd church, with certain 
government authorities, is'on@ of the chief settlementy 
in this remote part of the Iii pire 

account given of the clim 

think it remarkable thi 

living in such a place 


perpetual ice, the ed by-oth 

stances than highness Of Tatitad A’‘wind blowing 

almost without intermission from the Polar Sea, meets 

with no impediment, and brings ‘with it violent snow 

storms, not only in winter,! uently in summef, 
but loaded horses cai 


which are here honoured with the name of summer, the 
sun remains above the horizon for fifty-two days, but 
from its nearness to the horizon, the constant light is 
accompanied by little heat; the disk often assumes an 
elliptical form, and can be looked at with the naked eye 
without inconvenience. ; 

* During the season in which the sun does not set, the 
usual order of nature is still perceptible; when the sun 
approaches nearest the horizon, evening and night [may 
be said to] come on, and all is in repose; as the sun 
gains in altitude, nature again awakes; the few little 
birds hail the new day with their cheerful twittering; 
the small folded yellow fiowers venture to expand their 
petals, and everything living appears anxious to partake 
in the enjoyment which the faint sunbeams afford. As 
under the tropics there are only two seasons, spring and 
summer, so here there are only summer and winter, in 
spite of the opinion of the inhabitants, who talk seriously 
of a spring and an autumn. They think they recognise 
a spring in that period when the sun is first visible at 
noon ; though in this vernal season the thermometer is 
often 35 degrees at night. They reckon autumn from 
the ey freezing of the rivers in the early part of Sep- 
tem 


‘The vegetation of summer is scarcely more than 4 
struggle for existence. In the latter end of May, the 
stunted willow bushes put out little wrinkled leaves, and 
those banks which slope towards the south become 
clothed with a semi-verdant hue : in June, the tempera- 
ture at noon attains 72 degrees ; the flowers show them- 
selves, and the berry-bearing plants blossom, when some- 
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times an icy blast from the sea turns the verdure yellow, 
the bloom. The air is clearest in July, 
temperature is usually mild. But, as if to em- 

to the inhabitants of this dreary region this sem- 
blance of summer, and to cause them to wish for winter 
again, millions of mosquitoes darken the air, and oblige 


are compensated by some good, these insects render an 
essential service to the inhabitants, by forcing the rein- 
deer to leave the forests, and to take refuge in the cold 
is’ near the sea. This they commonly do in 
of many hundreds, or even thousands; the hun- 
ters then lie in wait for them, especially as they cross 
the rivers and lakes, and kill numbers without difficulty. 
The mosquitoes render also another service, in prevent- 
horses from straying away in the vast plains, where 
they feed without keepers. Their natural instinct 
teaches them to keep near the dymokuries, which pro- 
tect them from their enemies. One sees them grazing 
on the lee side of these glimmering heaps, in the cover 
of the smoke. When the pasture is fed off, the smoke 
are established in a fresh place. They are gene- 
Mp enclosed by a slight fence, to prevent the horses 
from coming too near the fire. 

‘Winter, properly so called, prevails during nine 

months of the year. In October, the cold is somewhat 
by thick fogs, and by the vapour rising from 
sea; but in November the greatest cold begins, and 
in January increases to —65 degrees. Then breathing 
becomes difficult ; the wild rein-deer, that citizen of the 
Polar region, withdraws to the deepest thicket of the 
forest, and stands there motionless, as if deprived of 
lif,. The night of fifty-two revolutions of the earth is 
relieved by. the strong refraction, and by the whitened 
surface of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. On 
the 28th of December a pale twilight begins to be visible 
noon, but is not sufficient to dim the stars. As the 
returns, the cold becomes even more sensible, and 
intensity of frost which accompanies the rising of 
sun in February and March is especially penetrat- 
ing. Perfectly clear days are extremely rare in winter, 
because the sea winds, which always prevail, bring with 
them continual vapours and fogs, which are sometimes 
9 intense as wholly to conceal the stars of the blue 
Polar sky.’ 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of vegetation, the 
country abounds in elk, rein-deer, wolves, bears, foxes, 
and many kinds of aquatic birds and other animals; 
*yet all this manifold life cannot alleviate the dreariness 

the desert, or repress the thought, that here is the 
limit of the animated world. ‘The animals either visit 
or inhabit these icy deserts in obedience to the unerring 


laws of instinct; they have no choice to exercise. But | po 


induced man to fix himself in this dreary region? 
Ispeak not of the few Russians whom hope of gain has 
attracted hither, but of the tribes who came here with- 
wut motive, and who now dwell in these countries. No- 
ae races, under milder skies, wander from one fruitful 
tegion to another, gradually forget the land of their birth, 
ned anew home; but here there is nothing to invite. 
snows and ice-covered rocks bound the horizon. 
Nature lies shrouded in almost perpetual winter. Life isa 
continual conflict with privation, and with the terrors 
af cold and h 


BIR tec doubtless the inhabitants, knowing no 
id relying on the pleasures of the chase, and of 


better, 
their fishing expeditions, cling as fondly to their desert 
> as do the inhabitants of other regions ‘to their 
le fields and comfortable residences. After the toils 
short summer are over, and the long winter com- 
Mences, they are not without enjoyments. With the 


walls of their huts calked afresh with moss, and new] 
plastered with clay, and a solid mound of eart! 

up around as a shelter, the habitation is 

against the cold. ‘The light of the fire, and that 

or more train-oil lamps, are seen through the ice-win 
dows; and from the low chimneys rise high columns of 
red smoke, with magnificent jets of i 

by the resinous nature of the wood. 

side, either on, or burrowed in the snow. A low door, 
over which hangs the thick skin of a white bear or'of a 
rein-deer, leads into the dwelling-room. There the 
father and his sons are seen making nets of horse-hair, 
and preparing bows, arrows, spears, &c. The women 
are sitting on the benches or the ground, making the 
skins which the men have brought home into different 
garments, in doing which they use rein-deer sinews in- 
stead of thread. Two large iron kettles are hanging 
over the fire, in which are boiling fish for the dogs, 
One of the women prepares the frugal dinner or supper, 
which usually consists of either fish or rein-deer meat 
boiled or fried in train-oil. As an occasional delicacy, 
they have baked cakes of fish-roe, or of dried and finely- 
pounded muksuns, which are the substitutes fort meal. 
The cakes are sometimes flavoured with finely-chopped 
fish-bellies, or with rein-deer meat and powdered ma- 
karscha, mixed with train-oil. If a travelling guest 
arrives, all that is best in the larder is produced. The 
table, which is at the upper end of the apartment, is 
covered, instead of a cloth, with several folds of an old 
fishing-net; and instead of napkins, thin rolled-up shav- 
ings of wood are used; but, indeed, this last is a town 
refinement. In the little towns of Nijnei and Sredne- 
Kolymsk, the richer people have tea and Chinese sugar- 
candy. Bread is everywhere rare. From the meal, 
which is so dear that only the rich can buy it, a drink 
is prepared called Saturan: the meal is roasted in a 
pan, and butter or train-oil is mixed with it, so as to 
bring it into a paste, which is thinned by the addition 
of boiling water. When this drink is carefully made, 
and with good butter, it has an agreeable flavour, and is 
very nourishing and warming. It is drunk hot like 
tea, out of “glasses or cups.’ At certain festivals and 
seasons there are evening parties for dancing, singing, 
and conversation. Tea is then drunk in great quan- 
tities; and ten cups a-piece are far from uncommon. 
Such is life in these icy, and, as we would call them, 
utterly comfortless deserts. 

Here we close our first notice of Mr Von Wrangell’s 
entertaining work; an account of his expedition over 
the Polar regions from Nijnei-Kolymsk will form the 
subject of a second article. 


ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ir is remarkable how, in an age so eager for exact 
knowledge as the present, there should be so many 

pular errors on subjects in natural history. But this, 
however remarkable, need be no matter of surprise, when 


of this kind. We are sorry we cannot except from 
our verdict Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, a book still 
universally 
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domestica.’ More learnedly! when dblatta means a cock- 
roach, not a house-fly. editor of a similar work 
tells his readers that ‘the chetah is an animal between 
a tiger anda leopard.’ The fact is, it is no hybrid, but 
a separate species. Under the head of ‘ Ball,’ the editor 
of the Ei is says, ‘Balls of silk- 
worms and spi are little cases of silk wherein those 
insects it their eggs.’ This is the first time that 
we have of silk-worms’ eggs being deposited in 
balls of silk. The chrysalis is enveloped in a silky 
cocoon ; but the eggs have no such covering. Hanmer, 
one of the editors of Shakspeare, says ‘the sparrow- 
hawk is the female of the musket-hawk.’ So, then, it 
follows that sparrow-hawks are all females. Absurd as 
this is, it is repeated in Dr Johnson’s Dictionary, in 
which learned work a weasel is defined as ‘a little 
animal that eats corn.’ We should be rather surprised 
to see a weasel eating corn. The author of the pleasant 
book called Philosophy in Sport, terms limpets sea-insects. 
Strange insects they would be indeed; they belong 
to a totally different class. Then as to sea-insects, 
although the sea abounds with minute creatures, it is 
well known to naturalists that no insects, properly 
so termed, are found in marine waters. A popular 
scientific magazine now before us contains the follow- 
ing :—‘ A student in natural history informs us that 
this year (1837) is singular for the want of brilliancy 
in the colours of butterflies ; also for the weakness of 
| the gnats that feed on reeds, and inhabit ponds on which 
willows grow, and the length of the proboscis of those 

| which are found near marshes. He inquires whether 
these facts have attracted the attention of other natu- 
ralists.’ Certainly not; for the colours of butterflies, 
and the length of a gnat’s proboscis, are not regulated 
by the weather. This gentleman’s gnats that ‘feed on 
reeds’ cannot, we think, be much more plentiful than 
Johnson’s weasel that eats corn. Nature is full of 
wonders, but much more so when she is seen in books. 
The mis-statements that are so common in children’s 
books are more especially to be regretted, for it is very 
difficult to eradicate early-sown error. In Mrs Sigour- 
ney’s Essays for Children, the queen-bee is described as 
‘ruling and governing’ the hive ; each thread of a spider 
as composed of finer threads ‘twisted together :’ ants 
are stated to ‘show a prudent care for the future by 
storing up grains of corn.’ Now,.however popular may 
be the notion that the queen-bee rules and governs the 
hive, it is perfectly devoid of truth ; for although bees will 
not work without a female bee in the hive, yet she is 
rather a prisoner to be ruled, than a queen permitted to 
rule. The queen-bee is merely the individual appointed 
in her particular community to be the mother of the 
new generation. On no subject has so much fable and 
fancy been put forth as on that of bees, both in popular 
works and in treatises on the management of them. 
The spiders’ thread is composed of several finer threads 
longitudinally adhering to each other, but not ‘twisted 
together.’ Ants do not store up grains of corn; and 
what hasty observers suppose to be corn, are in reality 
only the white pup or chrysalides of their own species. 
Mrs Sigourney repeats Plutarch’s story, that hive-bees 
during strong winds carry ‘a particle of stone or gravel, 
to give weight to their bodies, that they may not so 
easily be blown away.’ The bees which Plutarch saw 
do this were probably not hive-bees, but mason-bees, 
such as anthrophora retusa, megachile muraria, osmia bi- 
cornis, or some other species which, like them, constructs 
a nest with particles of sand, chalk, and other hard ma- 
terials. Lastly, Mrs Sigourney states that ‘ the pinna, 
being entirely lodges in its shell a small quick- 
ted crab, w goes out to find it food. When it 
returns with it taps gently on the shell of 
its blind fri who opens the door to receive it. But 
this crab performs a higher office of friendship; for it 
gives notice to the sightless pinna when the cuttle-fish, 
its mortal foe, is near, and thus often saves the life of 
its defenceless companion.’ Surely this fable from 
Aristotle and Pliny ought not to be admitted as a fact 


into a book for children of the nineteenth century. Thy 
soldier-crab is a predacious and tic crustacesiy 
and just the very reverse of being the friend, provider! 
and watchman of the pinna. Neither the pinna nor 
other shell mollusc would desire the acquaintance ‘of ¢ 
soldier-crab for half an hour or less. 

Professors themselves, who will write correctly op 
some favourite branch of zoology, frequently comm 
strange mistakes when they allude to another depart 
ment. Thus a distinguished living writer on om) 
thology says the rock-dove is very fond of 
‘particularly of that which inhabits the helix virgaig’ 
The latter is inhabited by no slug at all, but by 4 
snail. In the Linnean Transactions, vol. xvi. 
Jeffreys tries to explain the circumstance of heaps ¢ 
empty snail-shells being found, by supposing that they 
have afforded a meal to small birds of the finch trite 
The fact is, that the finch tribe, strictly so called, fej 
exclusively on seeds ; and it is the thrush tribe and the 
ox-eye tit which feeds so largely upon snails. The 
editor of the Naturalist’s Poetical Companion says, ‘the 
glow-worm is not the larva of an insect, but the perfect 
female of a beetle.’ We can as positively state, in cor. 
rection, that the glow-worm is the larva as well as th 
female of a species of beetle, the male of which is aly 
luminous, but in a less degree. This insect, in fact, js 
luminous in every stage of its transformation, and evey 
its egg is so. 

Poets play rare vagaries with natural history. Th 
habits of so common a bird as the skylark are mist. 
presented in the following quotation from a series df 
Sonnets published within the last few years :— 


* His only mate is now the minstrel ark, 
Who chants her morning music on his bed.’ 


Thus, a hen lark is represented singing on the grave, 
not over it. Another modern poet speaks of male 
gnats stinging, whereas the fact is, that only femal 
gnats sting; and he attributes great powers of memory 
to bees, when their want of that faculty is pretty wel 
proved by their frequently flying in search of honey to 
the very flowers which they had already visited and 
exhausted. This poet also speaks of the ‘song divine’ 
of the humming-bird. 


PEASANTS’ SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND. 


THERE is much to interest the feelings, as well as to ir 
struct, in the following account of a Swiss school, whieh 
we extract from the first report, by Dr Kay Shuttleworth 
and Mr E. C, Tufnell, of the Training school at Battersea, 
presented in a volume just published under the title of 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1842-4, 
Dr Kay Shuttleworth and Mr Tufnell are describing a tour 
which they made in Switzerland for their information ia 
school matters, previous to commencing their seminary at 
Battersea for the training of teachers for the pauper chil- 
dren of England :— 

The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer 
palace of the former abbot of the convent of that name, on 
the shore of the Lake of Constance, about one mile from 
the gate of the city. The pupils are sent thither, from 
the several communes of the canton, to be trained three 
years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal 
schools. Their expenses are borne in part by the com- 
mune, and partly by the council of the canton. We found 
ninety young men, apparently from eighteen to twenty-four 
or twenty-six years , in the school. Vehrli welc 
us with ess and simplicity, which at once won our 
confidence. We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed 
to the viands, which were coarse, and said, ‘I am a per 
sant’sson. I wish to be no other than I am, the teacher 
of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to my 
meal ; it is coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially. 

We sat down with him. ‘ These potatoes,’ he said, ‘ are 
om ave ; we won them from the earth, and oy p 
need no dainties, for our appetite is gained by labour, 
the fruit of opr toil is always savoury.’ This introd 
the subject of ind . He told us all 
normal school 
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formed all the domestic duties of the household. When 
we walked out with Vehrli, we found them in the garden 
digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with 
assiduity. hers were sawing wood into logs, and 
ing it into billets in the courtyard. Some brought 

jn sacks of potatoes on their back, or baskets of recently- 
vegetables. Others laboured in the domestic 

ies of the household. 

After a while the bell , and immediately their out- 
door labours terminated, they returned in an order! 
manner, with all their implements, to the qourgeeks 
where, having deposited them, thrown off their frocks, 
and washed, they reassembled in their respective class- 


We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in 
hematics, proving that they were well grounded in the 
elementary of that science. We saw them drawin; 
from models with considerable skill and precision, an 
heard them instructed in the laws of ‘perspective. We 
listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to in- 
druction in the geography of Europe. We were informed 
that their instruction extended to the language of the 
anton, its construction and grammar, and especially to 
the history of Switzerland, arithmetic ; mensuration ; 
mch a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics 
as might enable them to explain the chief phenomena of 
nature and the mechanical forces ; some acquaintance 
with astronomy. They had continual lessons in pedagogy, 
or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practised 
in the neighbouring village school. We were assured that 
their instruction in the Holy Scriptures, and other religious 
, was a constant subject of solicitude. 
The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the first 
examination of the pupils in 1837, will best explain the 
that governs the seminary, and the attention paid 
to what we believe has been too often neglected in 
this country—the education of the heart and feelings, as 
distinct from the cultivation of the intellect. It may ap- 
pear strange to English habits to assign.so prominent a 
in an educational institution to the following points, 
the indication here given of the superior care bestowed 
in the formation of the character to what is given to the 


ition of knowledge, forms in our view the chief charm 
_ in this and several other Swiss seminaries, and 
iswhat we have laboured to impress on the institution we 
haye founded. To those who can enter into its spirit, the 
following extract will not appear tinctured with too 
ine views :— 
‘The course of life in this seminary is threefold. 
‘Ist. Life in the home circle, or family life. 
‘2d. Life in the school-room. 
‘3d. Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil. 
‘I place the family life first, for here the truest educa- 
tion is imparted ; here the future teacher can best receive 
that cultivation of the character and feelings which will 
fit him to direct those who are intrusted to his care in the 
ways of piety and truth. 
‘A well-arranged family circle is the place where each 
member, by participating in the other's joys and sorrows, 
pleasures and misfortunes, by teaching, advice, consolation, 


aad example, is inspired with sentiments of single-minded- | 


ness, of charity, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, 
of high feelings, and of virtue. 

‘In such a circle can a true religious sense take the 
firmest and the deepest root. Here it is that the principles 
of Christian feeling can best be laid, where opportunity is 
continually given for the exercise of affection and charity, 
which are the first virtues that should distinguish a 
teacher's mind. Here it is that kindness and earnestness 
can most surely form the young members to be good and 
intelligent men, and that each is most willing to learn and 
receive an impress from his fellow. He who is brought up 
in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men as 

hers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, 
treats all his race as one family, loves them, and God their 
father above all, how richly does such a one scatter bless- 
around! What earnestness does he show in all his 
and conduct! what devotion jally does he dis- 
in the business of a teacher! How differently from 
does that master enter and leave his school whose. 
pene are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never 
beats in unison with the joys of family life ! 
Where is such a as I have described most 


| in the humblest menial labour. 


wherever he can be giving or receiving instruction. A 
great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, “I never 
wish to see a teacher who cannot sing.” With more reason 
I would maintain that a teacher to whom a sense of the 
= of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who 
fails to ise in it a well-grounded religious influence, 
should never enter a school-room.” 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the 
evening of the first day, we stood for a few minutes with 
Vehrli in the courtyard by the shore of the lake. The 
ary had ascended into the class-rooms, and the evening 

ing tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, 
and we shortly afterwards heard them sing in excellent 
harmony. As soon as this song had ceased, we sent a 
message to request another with which we had become 
familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools ; and thus, in 
succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, ima- 
gining that we were only directing them at their usual 
hour of instruction in vocal music. There was a great 
charm in this simple but excellent harmony. When we 
had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us to ascend 
into the room where the pupils were assembled. We fol- 
lowed him, and on entering the apartment, great was our 
surprise to discover the whole school, during the period 
we listened, had been cheering with songs their even- 
ing employment of peeling potatoes and cutting the stalks 
from the green vegetables and beans which they had 
gathered in the garden. As we stood there, they renewed 
their choruses till prayers were announced ; supper had 
been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking 
about the apartment, conversed with them familiarly on 
the occurrences of the day, mingling with his conversation 
such friendly admonition as sprang from the incidents, 
and then, lifting his hands, he recommended them to the 
protection of Heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establish- 
ment. Vehrli had ever on his lips,‘ We are peasants’ sons ; 
we would not be ignorant of our duties, but God forbid 
that knowledge should make us despise the simplicity of 
our lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our | 
food from her breast ; but while we peasants labour for our | 
daily food, we may learn many lessons from our mother 
earth. There is no knowledge in books like an immediate | 
converse with nature, and those that dig the soil have | 
nearest communion with her. Believe me, or believe me 
not, this is the thought that can make a peasant’s life 
sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see, my hands | 
are horny with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and | 
wisdom consists in the discovery of the truth, that what is | 
without is not the source of sorrow, but that which is 
within. A peasant may be happier than a prince, if his 
conscience be pure before God, and he learn not only con- | 
tentment, but joy in the life of labour which is to prepare 
him for the life of heaven.’ 

This was the theme always on Vehrii’s lins. Exp: | 
with more or less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to 
be that poverty, rightly understood, was no misfortune. 
He regarded it as a sphere of human exertion and human 
trial preparatory to the change of existence, but offering 
its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. 
* We are all equal,’ he said, ‘ before God ; why should the 
son of a peasant envy a prince, or the lily an oak? are 
they not both God’s creatures ” 

We were tly charmed in this school by the union of 
comparatively high intellectual attainments among the 
scholars with the utmost simplicity of life, and cheerfulness 
Their food was of the 
coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, soups, 
and very brown bread. They rose between four and five, 
took three meals in the day, the last about six, and retired 
to rest at nine. They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland are 
remarkable for the same simplicity in their domestic ar- 
rangements, though the students exceed in their intellec- 
tual attainments all notions prevalent in England of what 
should be taught in such schools. Thus, in the normal 
poy the sght bo of — on — in = 
fields during eight hours of t ay, and spent the rest 
intellectual labour. dresses 
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LEGAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR NOT PRECLUSIVE OF 
PRIVATE CHARITY. 


Mr William Palmer, barrister-at-law, in an able pamphlet 
on the ‘ Principles of the Legal Provision for the Relief of 
the Poor,’ recently published (Butterworth, London), thus 
meets ‘the common objection that there is no oe in 
the | provision for the poor, because it wants the volun- 
tary ¢ of charity ; exciting no charitable feeling in 
the di and no gratitude in the receivers of relief, 
but rat’ lacing the two classes in a state of contention 
and mutual ill-will, one seeking to pay as little, the other 

to get as muchas they can.’ ‘This objection,’ says Mr 
Palmer, ‘ seems poten fe on a wrong understanding of 
the law. The charity of the legal provision is not the 
charity of the individual rate-payers or poor-law officers, 
but the charity of the nation, or of its rulers in their 
public capacities. So far as the rate-payers are con- 
cerned, in order to be certain, it must compulsory ; 
and poor-law commissioners, guardians, and relieving 
officers, are merely the instruments of its administration. 
So far as these parties are.concerned, it wants the volun- 
tary character of charity ; and the poor may reasonably 
feel under no special. obligation to the individuals for 
the relief toywhich they are entitled by the law. But 
on the part of the nation and its rulers, the legal pro- 
vision is clearly voluntary ; and where founded, as was the 
poor-law of Elizabeth, on a principle of charity, calls for 
the gratitude of the poor to the nation, and to the public 
authority by which it was ordered. Every individual also 
“of the nation is a sharer in the national virtue ; and if the 
rate-payer pays cheerfully, considering the charitable pur- 
poses of the rate, and the poor-law officer similarly ad- 
ministers the charitable law in a charitable spirit, they 
will win for themselves some further share in the charity 
of the nation, and will deserve, and, I trust, generally ob- 
in, the gratitude of the poor. * * It is said that the 
ial vision destroys private charity; in which case, 
i eed, it would do more harm than good. For the law 
ean scarcely do more than uniformly provide the means of 
subsistence ; while private charity, expanding according to 
the circumstances of the case, should be limited only by 
the extent of the necessities of the poor or the ability of 
the rich. And if private charity was destroyed, there 
would be no security for the continuance of the !aw. The 
people, by desuetude, would lose the charitable habit ; and 
the legal provision would soon be condemned by public 
epinion. But the legal provision has no such general ope- 
ration. It may usefully remove the necessity for indiseri- 
minate alms-giving ; which wastes the means of the charit- 
able, who are not always the wealthiest, to encourage 
‘idleness and mendicity, while honest want is unrelieved. 
Indiscriminate alms-giving appears necessary in its absence ; 
for few have both leisure and ability to inquire into the 
cases of the poor, or the means of finding employment, the 
legitimate test of destitution. Hence, if the relief of the 
poor were left to private charity, the majority would often 
give indiscriminately, or suffer want to be unrelieved. But 
the legal provision for the poor supplies a ready test of 
destitution, and should be a guarantee to the private in- 
dividual who would not encourage the idle , that 
the necessities of the really destitute will certainly be re- 
lieved. * * It has been justly observed, that “the muni- 
cipal law, which enforces an annual rate for the support of 
the poor in every parish, presents no obstacle to the exercise 
of charity in every department, public or private.” The 
charity of individuals should rather be stimulated by the 
eC charity of the law, which should never supersede, 
t only be supplementary to private charity. Such, un- 
questionably, was the intention of the legislature in the 
reign of Elizabeth, who, while the chure 
homilies to move com 


of private charitable foundations. And such, I 

has been the operation of the law. The stream 

flowed no less oe & the century ; 
supply may have fallen short of the 
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demand, I know not the nation more rich in charitabl 
ions, or more ready than the English to relieve 
suffering, whether at home or abroad.” 


CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 


Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks g 
nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion hag 
large and extended views, and, like a well-formed eye, com. 
mands a whole horizon: cunning is a kind of short sighted. 
ness, that discovers the minutest objects which are near g 
hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Dig. 
cretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater authority 
to the person who it: cunning, when it is onge 
detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might hay 
done had he passed only for a plain man. Discretion is th 

rfection of reason, and a guide to us in all the duties o 

ife: cunning is a kind of instinct that only looks out after 
our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is 
found in men of strong sense and good understandings; 
cunning is often to be met with in brutes themselves, ang 
in persons who are but the fewest removes from them. Ip 
short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and 
pass upon weak men in the same manner as vivacity 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom.— Addiwa, 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE! 


It is not well that a man should always labour. Hy 
temporal as well as spiritual interests demand a cessatioy 
in the decline of life. Some years of quiet and re’ 
are necessary after a life of industry and activity. Then 
is more to concern him in life than incessant aaa 
and its product—wealth. He who has been a slave 
his days to one monotonous mechanical pursuit, can harily 
be fit for another world. The release from toil in old 
most men have the prospective pleasure of; and in ri 
reality, it is as pleasing as it is useful and salutary to the 
mind. Such uae, however, can only be gained 

rudenee in economy in youth ; we must save, like the 
lore we can hope to have any rest in the winter of ow 
days.— Book of Symbols. 


THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 
BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON, ESQ. 


As memory pictured happier hours, home-sickness seized my heart; 
I never thought of English land but burning tears would start; 
The faces of familiar friends would haunt me in my sleep, 

I clasped their thrilling hands in mine, then woke again to weep! 


At last my spirit’s fevered dreams so wrought upon my frame, 
That life itself uncertain seemed as some worn taper’s flame ; 
Till o’er the wide blue waters borne, from regions strange and far, 
I saw dear Albion's bright cliffs gleam beneath the morning's star. 


That radiant sight redeemed the past, and, stirred with transport 
wild, 

I trod the swift bark’s bounding deck light-hearted as a child; 

And when among my native fields I wandered in the sun, 

It seemed as if my morn of life had only just begun. 


The shining golden butter-cup—the daisy’s silver crest-— 

The living gems of every hue on nature’s verdant breast— . 
The cheerful songs of British birds that rose from British trees— 
The fragrance from the blossomed hedge that came on every breeze- 


The white cot peeping through the grove, its blue smoke in the sky- 
The rural group of ruddy boys that gaily loitered nigh— 

The silent sheep-besprinkled hill—the rivulet-watered vale— 
The lonely lake where brightly shone the fisher's sun-lit sail ; 


Awhile these seemed fllusions brief of beauty and delight, 
A dear but transitory dream—a mockery of the night— 
For often in my slumbering hours, on India’s sultry strand, 
In visions scarce less palpable I hailed my native land. 


But when upon my wildering doubts reflection flashed the truth, 
Oh! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid youth, 

So deep a rapture thrilled my breast as while I gazed around, 
And recognised the thousand charms that hallow English ground! 
—Literary Leaves. 
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Orr, Amen Corner, by 
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